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* Woman and weakness are but one”—so preach 
The proud lords of creation, and so teach, 

And so have taught, in each succeeding age, 
The grave philosopher, the sulemn sage, 

The moralist, who boasts the power to scan 


The origin and end of nature's plan; 
While poets re adily take up the sirain, 
And in deft rhyme re-echo it again. 
And is it so? 


All weak and frail, as puny rhymesters sing, 


Is woman bat a thing 


And as the sage, with self-complacent look, 
Has entered as a maxim on his book ? 

Go, and for answer turn the historic page, 
Question the records of each passing age; 
It will be found that woman in the hour 
Of darkest peril hath put forth a power, 
An energy of spirit all her own, 

A promptitude of mind to man unknown. 
Go, search the Grecian annals, and the tome 
Big with the story of imperial Rome, 
From her first rising to her sad decline, 
On every page what bright examples shine. 
Is Roman virtue dead? Wants there the praise 

Of woman's worth in these degenerate days? 

O’er Gallia’s land, when terror spread her reign, 

And her best bluod was poured upon the plain, 

Say, were not woman's worth and spirit known, 
Were not examples of her firmness shown? 

And, in our day, can we not proudly boast 

That woman’s worth and spirit are not lost? 

E’en now, each lover of humanity, 

Of noble daring, and of purpose high, 

Each fond assertor of wrong’d woman’s fame, 

Points to Grace Darling as a favourite name. 

The night was fearful; loud the tempest’s roar, 
And dread the waves that lashed the trembling shore ; 
On the vexed deep the pitchy darkness lay 
Like a dun pall, pierced only by the ray 
Of the forked lightning in tts fearful play, 

Which for an instant would the heaven illume, 
Then leave it shrouded in a tenfold gloom. 

Hark! ‘tis the minute gun—io mournful sweep 

The sound comes booming o'er the billowy deep; 

It speaks of sufferers in this trying hour, 

Of human hearts that quail beneath the power 

Of fears no kindly greeting may dispel, 

Of terrors that no human tongue may tell. 

Sad through the live long night those sounds of fear 


Broke mournfully upon the watcher’s ear; 
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For there are those, who in this fearfal hour, 

Are watching patiently in yonder tower 

That peers above the deep, where, cheering sight! 
Beams o'er the troubled waves the beacon’s light. 
Amid the group a female form is seen ; 

With straining gaze, and with an anxious mien, 
She looks forth in the storm, as if her eye 

Amid the gloom some object would desery. 

Now midst careering clouds of lurid hue, 
Morning's first glimpse is seen to struggle through, 
And ‘neath its dim veil is, in part, revealed 
The fearful scene that darkness had concealed ; 

In the white surf the bark is labouring there, 
While on the gale come voices of despair ;— 

The life-boat's launch’d: but who directs the helm, 
*Mid seas that threat each moment to o’erwhelm ? 
’Tis she, that maid, the watcher’s daughter! loud 
Though wild winds roar around, yet calm, and proud 
In conscious sense of duty, with a hand 

That trembles not, the boat she can command. 
They reach the labouring bark, whose opeuing sides 
Already drink the overwhelming tides. 

*Tis done—the crew is saved—e’en at the hour 
When hope seemed lost, and fruitless human power, 
Succour has come: oh let the wretched bear, 

For hope is oft-times nigh when man would most despair. 
The boat has reach‘d the light- house, where the voice 
Of kindness bids the drooping heart rejoice, 

The fire is blazing on the genial hearth, 

The welcome kettle sings its song of mirth, 

And the poor shivering souls escaped the main, 

Warm their half frozen limbs to life again. 

Joy! the last sufferer’s saved! a youthful bride 

Whom love had summoned to her husband's side, 

And who for him had left her happy home, 

At duty’s call o'er untried seas to roam. 

Chilled by the dripping brine, on Grace’s arin 

She leans, and, ah! how tender and how warm 
Tie pressure of that hand, that soothing air, 

And cheering word, that points the ready chair, 
Which stands with many a comfort furnished warm, 
Prompt to receive the sufferer’s sinking form. 

And see the soothing beverage is prepared, 

By the good dame, and ‘mong the sufferers shared, 
While many a gratefal word is heard to part 

Forth from the full and overburthened heart. 


On scene like this approving Heaven will smile, 
While man looks on, and breathes a prayer the while. 
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In the street St. Honore, opposite the principal en- 
trance of the Palais Royal, on a clear evening in the 
autumn of the year 1779, stood two young men, ofli- 
cers to all appearance, engaged in a zealous dispute. 
Suddenly one of them sprang backward a few paces, 
and, afier a pause of an instant, the swords of both 
flew from their scabbards, and flashed in the lamp- 
light as they crossed each other. 

“ Mort de ma vie!” cried another voice, and a 
powerful stroke forced asunder the weapons of the 
combatants; “a duel in the open streets, and at 
night, withont seconds? Put up your swords, gen- 
tlemen, tili to-morrow; then I willsecond you. My 
name is St. Val, Captain of Hussars in the Body- 
guard.” 

«St. Val?” was the exclamation that burst from 
both the young men, and St. Val, recognising them, 
cried langhing—“ How? Montespan! Arnaut? Ores- 
tes and Pylades fighting? By. Jupiter! that is amaz- 
ing. What may be your quarrel ?” 

“ Ah!” replied the young Arnaut, “talk not of 
quarrels, My friend and I were only settling a small 
difference of opinion with regard to the composers of 
“ Iphigenia in Tauris ;” my friend gives his voice for 
the Chevalier Gluck; I for the admirable Piccini;” 
and therewith the young men prepared to begin the 
fight anew. 

“Put up your swords!” exclaimed St. Val, once 
more interfering; “ Is that the whole cause of your 


duel ?” 

«“ Does it seem to you insignificant?” asked M. de 
Montespan. 

“ Why—not exacily”—replied the peacemaker; 
“I am aware that the citizens of Paris are at pre- 
sent divided into Gluckists and Piccinists; but Mon- 
sieur Arnaut, if you are going to fight the Gluckists, 
you must first begin with your own uncle, and your 
idol Jean Jacques.—Follow my advice, Messieurs; 
put up your swords and come with me to the Palais 
Royal, where you can cool your blood with a few 
glasses of orangeade in the Café du Fen. This, by 
my life, is the first time I ever interfered to stop a 
duel, But in this case, it seems to me not the silliest 
thing I could do.” 

During the captain’s speech, the rage for fighting 
had evaporated in the breasts of the young officers. 
They shook hands cordially, returned their swords to 
the sheath, and followed St. Val. 

The brilliantly illuminated saloon of the Café du 
Fen, was at that time the place of resort for the Pa- 
risian bel esprits ; every evening they repaired thither, 
and with them many young gentlemen of the higher 
classes, amateurs, connoisseurs, and artists who had 
come to Paris to admire, or if possible to be admired. 

Thus, when our friends entered, they found a va- 
rious company. All the youth of the nobility resi- 
dent in Paris, were to be seen there, scattered about 
the several tables, surrounded by a crowd of follow- 
ers, admirers, critics, &c. From every group was 


* “ 
immortality in the realm of our divine art. 


heard a confused clamor of argument, declamation, 
and dispute; in short, there was a perfect war of 
tongues, and the battle cry here, as all over Paris, 
was * Gluck’ and * Piccini.. Though true Parisians, 
and used to all this uproar of a café saloon, the 
newly arrived thought it best to secure for the pre- 
sent a place a little more quiet. They caught one of 
the flying garcons, held him fast, questioned him, and 
were soon seated in a snug side room. 

Three men, besides themselves, were occupants of 
the room. One, somewhat advanced in years, sate 
in a corner opposite the entrance, by a table furnished 
only for one person. He was deep in the shadow of 
a pillar, so that no one could discern his features; 
comfortably ensconced in an arm-chair, he drummed 
lightly on the table with the fingers of his right hand ; 
his head leaning back, and his eyes fixed on the ceil- 
ing. He seemed to take no notice of those who en- 
tered, and was, to all appearance, equally indifferent 
to what passed afterward. 

Nearer the door, and on the other side from the 
table at which our friends took their place, the other 
two were seated. ‘The youngest was scarce twenty 
years of age; a handsome, animated Frenchman, well 
made, though not large; the glance of his deep blue 
eyes, shaded by dark, heavy lashes, was free and un- 
embarrassed. The outline of his features was ex- 
pressive, his mouth and chin classically formed, his 
complexion was of that rich brown, which belongs 
to the native of Provence; his voice was agreeable, 
his manner easy and spirited without being assuming, 
his dress poor, but decent and clean. His preposses- 
sing exterior formed a strange contrast with that of 
his companion. The latter was a man of about 
twenty-nine; and answered tolerably to the description 
which Diderot drew of Rameau’s nephew, except that 
he was not so long and thin. There was something 
expressive of mental imbecility in his movements; 
and the air of discontent and spite in his whole man- 
ner was not to be mistaken. A rough, bristling, un- 
powdered peruke, of a pale brown colour, covered 
his head; his features were heavy and might have 
passed for unmeaning, but for a pair of keen, squint- 
ing eyes, and a squeamish, peevish twist about his 
mouth, which showed at once the disposition of the 
man. His pronunciation of French was shocking, 
and betrayed him for a Saxon. 

« You must pardon me, sir,” said the young man, 
ingenuously, “if I trouble you with my numerous 
questions; but you are a German, and you must be 
assured that we French know how to value your 
great countryman, who has shown us new paths, 
hitherto undreamed of, to the temple of fame ;* to 
You are 
yourself a musician—a composer ; you can feel what 
we owe to the illustrious master! Tell me, what 


know you of him? And would he not disdain to be 


* Gluck has been called the Michael Angelo of music.— 
Translator. 
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the friend and guide of a youth, who aspires after the 
best ?” 

His companion slowly passed his broad hand over 
his face, with an oblique glance at the enthusiastic 
speaker, twisted his mouth into a tragical smile, and 
answered maliciously; «Hem! yes! would you have 
me speak of M.Gluck? Indeed! very willingly! I 
do not exactly understand what a people so accom- 
plished, of so much judgment and taste as the French, 
find so grand and splendid in this man!” 

« How, sir? Speak you of the creator of Armida, 
of Iphigenia, of Orpheus ?” 

“ Hem, yes; the same. To say truth, he is not 
thought much of among us in Germany, for we know 
that of genuine Art, I mean of the rules, he under- 
stands little or nothing; as the learned Herr Forkel 
in Gottingen, and many other distinguished critics 
have satisfactorily proved.” 

The handsome youth looked astonished at the 
speaker for a moment, then answered modestly; “ I 
am myself far from being so learned in the rules of art, 
as to be able tu judge how correct may be the severe 
reproach his countrymen cast upon the Chevalier 
Gluck ; but—” with rising warmth, “ of one thing I 
am fully and firmly convinced, that his is a noble and 
powerful spirit. All 1 have ever heard of his, awa- 
kens high feelings in me; no low or grovelling—nay, 
no common thought, can come near me while I listen 
to his music; and even when spiritless and dejected 
by outward circumstances, my despondency takes 
instant flight before the lofiy enjoyment I experience 
in Gluck’s creations.” 

“And think you,” cried young Arnaut, who with 
his friend had drawn nearer, “ think you, sir German, 
the celebrated Piccini would condescend to enter into 
a contest with the chevalier, were he not convinced 
that he was to strive with a worthy adversary ?” 

The other was visibly nettled at this question, 
asked in an animated tone. With a furtive look at 
the young man standing over him, he muttered in 
broken phrases, 

“ Hem! I suppose not! how could I presume to 
think so? I have all due respect for M. Gluck, 
even though I have no cause to boast of his friend- 
ship towards me; but it does not follow that he is 
the best composer. O, we have men very different, 
as the learned Herr Forkel has clearly proved; and 
it is certain that M. Gluck, with regard to a church- 
style—” 

“ But ma foi!” interrupted the brown youth, with 
vivacity, “we are not talking of church-styles, but 
of a grand opera style! Would your German musi- 
cal critics have Gluck’s Armida made a nun’s hymn, 
or his wild motets of Tauris sung in the style of Pa- 
lestrina ?” 

«“ Not exactly,” replied the squinter; “ but as the 
learned Forkel has proved, the Chevalier Gluck under- 
stands nothing of songs.” 

All present, except the man in the corner, exclaim- 
ed in amazement at this—— Nothing of songs?” 

“ As I remarked,” he continued, “ Gluck under- 
stands nothing of songs; for he cannot carry through 
an ordinary melody according to rule, and in the old 
established way; his song, so called, is nothing more 
than an extravagant declamation.” 

The brown youth started up, his gentle kindliness 
was changed into glowing indignation, and with 
vehemence he replied —* Sir, you are not worthy to 
be a German, if what you say of your great country- 


man is said in earnest. That Gluck is really a mighty 
artist, we are all agreed in Paris; the dispute is only 
to whom the palm of superior greatness shall be 
yielded, to him or Piccini. We all acknowledge that 
Gluck, equally far from the cold constraint of rules, 
and from capricious innovation, seeks to convey the 
truest expression of feeling and passion; sets himself 
the only true aim that exists for the opera-composer. 
Church and concert music present a different object 
for the master; whether Gluck could reach that— 
whether he attempts it—you—I—the multitude know 
not! He has set himself one task, pursuing that, 
however, with all his strength, according to the mis- 
sion of the free-born spirit!” 

«“ What is your name, young man ?” asked a sono- 
rous voice behind the speaker. All looked in that 
direction; the man in the corner stood up, the light 
of the candles shining full on his face. 

« Monsieur Gluck !” cried they all, in astonishment. 

“The same!” replied Gluck, smiling; and then 
turning to the young enthusiast, he repeated his 
question, The youth trembled with delight, and bow- 
ing low to the master, answered. 

“My name is Etienne Mehul, and I am a musi- 
cian.” 

« That I heard,” said Gluck ; « I shall be glad if you 
will visit me; here is my address.” He handed it to him, 
then turned to the squinter, who sate without daring 
to look up, by turns red and pale. Gluck enjoyed his 
embarrassment a few moments, then addressed him 
with a mixture of indignation and contempt; “ Mr. 
Elias Hegrin! I am rejoiced to meet you so unex- 
pectedly in Paris, in order to tell you once more out 
of my honest heart, what a miserable rascal you are. 
So, sir! I understand nothing of music and of songs; 
and yet you went the whole year in Vienna in and out 
of my house at your pleasure, and received instruction 
from me how to correct your works, and took with- 
out a scruple of conscience, what I gave you out of 
my own pocket, as well as what I procured you 
through patrons. ‘Truly, your stupid arrogance must 
take umbrage, because I candidly told you, you can 
master only the lifeless form, not the spirit. You 
seek what you can never obtain, not for the sake 
of art, but for your own temporary advantage; and 
you would do better to be an honest tailor or shoe- 
maker, than a mean musician.— That is what you 
could never forgive me; and so you go off and abuse 
me for money in Gottingen! You are pardoned, sir, 
for I bear no malice. Go hence in peace, and grow 
better, if you can; but that, I think, will be difficult ; 
for he who blasphemes the pure and sacred maiden 
art, because she repels his degrading embraces, will 
be likely to remain a rascal as long as he lives— 
Adieu, Messieurs !” 

And Gluck walked out of the room, nodding cour- 
teously once more to young Mehul. 


A gay group was assembled in the apartment of 
the young queen Marie Antoinette. The Comte 
d’ Artois, the favourite of the Parisian world of fashion, 
had just returned to the capital from his hunting cas- 
tle, and had come this morning in company with his 
brother, the Comte of Provence, to pay his homage 
to his lovely sister-in-law. 

The queen received the youthful count with great 
kindness; Provence presenting him as Grand Master 
of the chase. D’Artois asked with vivacity, “ What 
is there new in Paris? how many balls have they 
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danced without me? how many flirtations have begun 
and ended without me? who has served my brother 
of Provence as accoucheur, at the birth of a new piece 
of wit? what is the newest spectacle? and what are 
the good Parisians quarrelling about ?” 

**A good many questions in a breath!” replied 
Antoinette, with a smile; “I will answer the last, 
since we are all warmly interested therein. The 
newest spectacle we are looking for, is the contest 
between Gluck and Piccini. Both have composed a 
piece on the same subject ; and it is now to be decided 
which of the two shall keep the field. This is what 
the Parisians are disputing about.” 

“TI am for Gluck!” cried D*Artois, “for by my 
faith, madame, your countryman is a noble fellow!— 
He was on the chase with me, and made five shots 
one after the other. As to the Italians, they do not 
know how to hold a gun.” 

“ Despite that,” said Provence, “ I like better the 
music of the Italian, than the German, which can 
only be recited, but to which one cannot well either 
sing or dance, as our Noverre very justly observes,” 

“Oh! Noverre has been obliged to dance to it,” 
interrupted the queen ; and began in her lively manner 
to tell how Noverre had gone one morning to the 
Chevalier Gluck, and told him his music was worth 
nothing, and that no dancer in the grand opera could 
dance to his Scythian dances: and how Gluck ina 
rage had seized the little man, and danced him through 
the whole house, upstairs and down stairs, singing 
the Scythian ballets the while;—and had asked him 
at last, * Wel!, sir! now think you, a dancer in the 
grand opera can dance to my music?” ‘T'o which 
Noverre, panting and blowing, replied, “ Excellent! 
my best sir, and the ballet corps shall dance!” 

All laughed, and thought such a dancing master 
just the thing for the gentlemen and ladies of the 
grand opera, who were all growing every day more 
arrogant and insufferable in their behaviour. 

A page announced the Chevalier Gluck, who came 
to give her majesty a lesson on the piano, 

“Let him come in”—said the queen, and Gluck 
entered—“ we were just speaking of you,” said the 
Princess Elizabeth to him; “and the queen praised 
you for a good dancing master.” 

“ And my brother bears witness to your expertness 
in the chase, for on that account he belongs to your 
party,” said Provence. 

“Ah! let him alone,” cried the queen, “do not 
vex him with your idle talk. He will have enough 
to do, not to lose his patience with me.” 

* Because you do not play half so well as queen, 
as when you were archduchess, Antoinette,” replied 
Gluck gravely, speaking in German. 

Antoinette replied, laughing, in the same language, 
“ Wait a little, Christophe; your ears shall ring pre- 
sently.—Be quiet, ladies and gentlemen!” she added 
in French, and went to open the piano. In her haste 
she seemed to have made a mistake; for when she 
tried the key, she could not open the instrument, At 
length she started up impatiently, and cried —“ Come 
hither, Gluck, and help me!” 

Gluck tried his hand in vain; the others followed, 
but equally fruitless were their efforts; the piano re- 
mained closed. 

“ This is vexatious!” said the queen; and Gluck 
exclaimed—*“ What fool can have made such a 
lock ?” 

“Take care what you say, chevalier,” said Pro- 





vence; “the king himself made the lock, and I be. 
lieve it is of a new-fangled sort.”—*« The deuce take 
the new.fangled sort,” muttered Gluck. 

D’ Artois now went out and returned with the king. 
Louis XVL., in his short jacket, his head covered with 
an unsightly leathern cap, his face glowing, and be- 
grimed with soot, with rough hands and a bundle 
of keys and picklocks at his girdle, looked, in truth, 
more like an industrious locksmith than a king of 
France.—He went and busied himself at the instru- 
ment; examined the lock with the earnest air of an 
artisan, and tried several keys in vain ; shook his head 
dissatisfied, and tried others; at length he hit upon 
the right one. The lock yielded, and with a mien 
of triumph, as if he had won a battle, he cried— 
* Look there! it is open! Now madame, you can 
play.” 

But the hour was over, and the queen had lost the 
inclination to play. Gluck waited for the sign of his 
dismissal ; and the Princess Elizabeth begged that he 
would entertain them with something new from his 
Iphigenia. ‘The master of sixty-five, who regarded 
the monarch’s young and lovely sister with a species 
of adoration, seated himself at the instrument and 
began the frenzy scene of Orestes. All were silent 
and attentive, particularly Louis XVI., who, when 
the piece was ended, went up to Gluck, and said, with 
downcast eyes, in broken sentences—* Excellent, 
chevalier—most excellent! I am charmed—delight- 
ed; I will have your opera produced first—with all 
care—with all splendour—just as you please! and I 
hope the success will be such as will gratify you.” 

The Chevalier Noverre and the Signor Piccini 
were here announced and admitted. ‘They came in 
together. Noverre started when he saw Gluck, and 
it was evident that he was embarrassed at his pres- 
ence, though his pride prevented him from betraying 
such a feeling more than an instant. Piccini was 
easy and unembarrassed ; and when the king com- 
manded him to salute his adversary, he did so with 
dignity and cordiality; Gluck returned the greeting 
in like manner. 

« What do you bring us new, gentlemen?” asked 
Antoinette. Noverre answered, with solemn gravity, 
« Your majesty was pleased to grant Signor Piccini 
permission to play you his last notes out of the opera 
of Iphigenia in Tauris.” 

“ Very well!” replied the queen; and turning to 
Piccini, she asked, graciously, * What selection have 
you made, Signor Composer?” 

Piccini bowed and replied—“ The Chevalier No- 
verre wished that your majesty would permit me to 
play before you the Scythian dance, number one.” 

The Comte d’Artois burst into a peal of laughter; 
and even the other aristocratic personages, except 
the king, who shared the embarrassment of Piccini 
and Noverre, had some difficulty in restraining their 
mirth. 

« You have my ready permission,” said Antoinette. 
Piccini seated himself at the piano, and began to play 
his Scythian dance, to which the Comte of Provence 
and Noverre kept time. ‘The others confessed that 
Piccini’s dance was far more pleasing, melodious, and 
adapted to the grace of motion, than that of Gluck. 
But d’Artois whispered to the king, that he thought 
the dance, considered by itself, admirable; but beyond 
dispute, better fitted for a masqued ball, in the saloon 
of the grand opera, than for a private abode in ‘Tau- 
ris. 
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Louis did not reply, but looked peevishly on the 
ground; Gluck stood listening earnestly and atten- 
tively; his sense of the merit of his opponent was 
visible in his countenance, except that now and then 
a light curl played about his mouth, when Piccini in- 
dulged too much in his pretty quaverings and tink- 
lings. ‘The good Noverre responded with his foot, 
by a natural impulse, to the music. 

Great applause rewarded Piccini when he ceased ; 
and Noverre neglected not to explain, with an air of 
great importance, that in the music they had just 
heard, was displayed that inspiriting rhythmus, which 
alone had power to charm the dancer’s feet, so that 
he could give soul and expression to his pirouettes 
and entrechats. 

“ Very good, Monsieur Noverre,” said the king, 
interrupting the current of the dancing master’s 
speech; “I agree with you that the music of Signor 
Piccini is admirable, but I hope also, that you will 
make yourself acquainted with the music of the Che- 
valier Gluck.” 

* Sire,” lisped Noverre in reply, “ we, the Cheva- 
lier Gluck and I, are on the most friendly terms.” A 
deep sigh followed these words, but Louis took no 
notice of it, and after a while permitted the artists to 
depart. 

Going out of the Tuilleries, after Gluck and Pic- 
cini had taken a courteous, though cold leave of each 
other, Gluck said, mischievously, to the ballet-mas- 
ter—*“ Take care, chevalier, not to forget what the 
king commanded you. . If you have complained of 
me to his majesty, because I made you dance against 
your will, I must take the liberty to assure you, that 
you have no cause to be ashamed of having gone 
throvgh a dance with me; for granted I am not— 
and a pity it is!—such a proficient in the art of dan- 
cing as yourself, yet I am, as well as you, chevalier 
of the order de |’Esprit, in which character I have 
the honour to wish your worship a good morning.” 

And stepping into his carriage, he drove home. 
ward. Noverre looked after him much vexed. Pic- 
cini laughed. 


The rehearsals and preparations for the represen- 
tations of the two Iphigenias were nearly finished, 
and the day already appointed when the masterpiece 
of Gluck was to receive the sentence of the Parisians. 
It was to be performed first, for the precedence was 
yielded to him as the oldest of the two champions. 

“ When kings build, cartmen have work ;”—the 
truth of that saying was proved. Men who knew 
little or nothing of music wrote, for the advantage of 
their party, treatises, learned and superficial, upon 
Gluck and Piccini, upon the differences in their style, 
and upon the operas in question, in a tone as assured 
and confident, as if they had diligently studied the 
compositions of the masters. The partisans of both 
received the treatises with satisfaction, reading all 
that were presented with as much edification as if 
they had been the productions of Rameau or Rous- 
seau; perhaps with even more eagerness, as the zest 
of scandal was added. 

There was also much dissension among the per- 
formers; and poor Piccini had not a little to do, by 
a thousand attentions, flatteries and favours, to pro- 
pitiate those of them who were opposed to him, and 
induce them to promise not to spoil his work pur- 
posely. Gluck behaved differently; he resorted to 
threats, and compelled his enemies at least to conceal 
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their ill designs, for they feared him. As for the rest, 
he trusted to the excellence of his work, and his 
motto—*“ Truth makes its way through all things;” 
and even in anticipation of the most unfavourable 
event, consoled himself by the reflection—* Well! 
the worst success does not make a good work a bad 
one !""* 

He sate in his chamber the morning of the day 
before the representation of his Iphigenia, preparing 
for the final rehearsal, when his servant announced 
young Mehul—«Come in, my dear friend!’ cried 
Gluck cheerfully, as he rose and went to the door to 
meet his visiter. “I am rejoiced to see you, and 
have expected you before this.” 

“I ventured not to disturb you before,” replied 
Mehul, “ but to-day—” 

« Well—to-day—” 

“ My anxiety brought me hither.’ 

“ Anxiety !—and wherefore ?” 

«“ To-morrow your new opera is to be performed 
for the first time—you have so many enemies.—Ah! 
should the success of your noble creation not be an- 
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swerable to its worth !” 


« Then let it be so,” said Gluck, smiling. 

“Can you say that with so much calmness? 

«“ Why not ?—Do you think of devoting yourself to 
dramatic composition ?” 

« I wish with all my heart to do so, and should be 
very unhappy should I find my powers inadequate.” 

“Prove them, young man! Go boldly to work : 
do not deliberate long; but what reveals itself to you 


lay hold on with glowing inspiration; plan and com- 
plete it with earnest heed. It will soon be shown, 
what you can do, now or in future. And if I judge 
you rightly, I think it will not go wrong with you! 
Yes—that is the great matter, that we deviate not 
from the way. But it is hard in itself; and men and 
the world make it yet harder for the artist. Many, 
of whom better things might have been hoped, fall in 
the conflict.” 

“ You remain victor!” 

“ Hem—that is as one takes it. Nothing is per- 
fect upon earth; and even if I have gone through life 
neither a fool nor a knave, still am I not without 
faults, Each, for good or evil, must be experienced 
before he can truly value the better part. To the 
generality, the All Benevolent has granted to know 
but little, till either what they have is irremediably 
wasted, or they are in danger of losing it. Happy 
he, who quickly apprehends, and holds it fast, fast— 
nor lets it go, though his very heart should be torn 
in the struggle. What will you say when I confess 
to you, that perception of the highest, the only good, 
came late, fearfully late, to me. When I look 
back on my earlier days, I am often astonished. 
Music was all to me from earliest youth, When a 
boy, in my home, in lovely earnest Bohemia, I heard 
her voice, as a divine voice, in all that surrounded 
me—in the dense forest, the gloomy ravine, the ro- 
mantic valley—on the bold, stark cliff—in the cheerful 
hunter’s call, or the hoarse song of stream and tor- 
rent, her voice thrilled to my inmost heart, like a 
sweet and glorious prophecy. All was clear to my 
youthful vision—Love commanded—and ‘there was 
light! Then I thought there was nothing so great 
and godlike that man, impotent man, could not 
achieve it. ‘Too soon I learned that something was 
impossible, The royal eagle soars upward toward 


* Gluck’s own words to Rousseau. 
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the sun; yet can he never reach the orb; and how 
are clipped the wings of the spirit! Then come 
harassing doubts, false ambition, thirst of gain, envy, 
disappointed vanity, worldly cares, the hateful gnomes 
ef earth, who cling to you, and drag you downward, 
when you would soar like the eagle. So is it with 
the boy—the youth—with manhood—with old age. 
One perhaps redeems himself from folly; discerns and 
appreciates the right, and might create the beautiful. 
But with folly flies also youth, its ardour and its vi- 
gour; and there remains to him enthusiasm, passion 
for the sublime—and—a grave !” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Mehul, with emotion ; “ much 
more remains to you!” 

«“ Think you so?” asked Gluck, and after a pause 
continued; “ Well—perhaps something better—it is 
true; for when I freed myself from the fetters of the 
unworthy and the base, there came to me a radiant 
and lovely vision, from the pure bright Grecian age. 
But, believe me, the work of holding it fast, and 
shaping it in the external world, is my last. And 
melancholy it is, that a whole vigorous, blooming 
lifetime could not be consecrated alone to such a 
theme. But I submit, for I could not do otherwise; 
and I will bear it, whether these Parisian bawlers 
adjudge me fame and wealth fer my work, or hiss 
me down.” 

The hour struck for the rehearsal; Gluck broke 
off the discourse, and accompanied by his young 
friend, went to the Royal Academy of music. 

Meanwhile Nicolo Piccini, morose and out of hu- 
mour, was walking up and down his chamber from 
tume to time casting a discontented look at the notes 
of his opera, that lay open on the desk, At times he 
would walk hastily to the desk as if a lucky thought 
had struck him, to insert something in the work ; but 
he would let fall the pen before he had touched the 
paper, shake his head with a dissatisfied and melan- 
choly air, and begin again to walk the room. 

There was a knock at the door; Piccini heeded it 
not; there was a second—a third! At length he 
went to the door, opened it, and Elias Hegrin entered. 
Piccini seemed disturbed at sight of him, and asked 
ungraciously—“ What do you want? Why are you 
here again ?” 

With his usual sullen smile Elias replied —*“ The 
Chevalier Noverre sent me; he said Signor Piccini 
wished to speak with me.” 

Piccini remained a few moments in gloomy silence, 
as if struggling inwardly; at length he said with a 
sigh—« It is true; I wished to see you.” 

“And in what can I serve mine honoured patron?” 

“ By speaking the truth!” replied Piccini, regarding 
him sternly. “Confess it, Elias Hegrin, you uttered 
a falsehood, when you told me Gluck stirred up all 
his friends and acquaintances to make a party against 
me.” 

Elias Hegrin changed colour, but he collected 
himself, and answered—*« I spoke the truth.” 

“Tt is false, Elias! and you spoke a falsehood 
when you told me you had read the manuscript of my 
adversary, and that the work scarce deserved the 
honours of mediocrity !” 

« It was the truth, Signor Piccini, and I can only 
repeat my opinion of the Opera of the Chevalier 
Gluck.” 

“So much the worse for your judgment of Art, for 
now, after having heard five rehearsals, I must, aye, 
and will, declare before all the world, that Gluck’s 
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Iphigenia is the greatest of all operas I am acquainted 
with, and that in its author I acknowledge my mas- 
ter.” 

Elias stared. 

“1 believed I had accomplished something worthy 
in my own work,” continued Piccini, speaking half 
to himself; “ and indeed, my design was pure, that I 
can say; nor is what I have done altogether without 
merit ;—but oh! how void and cold, how weak and 
insignificant does it seem to me, compared with 
Gluck’s gigantic creation! Yes—creation! mine is 
only a work! A human work, which will soon 
vanish without a trace—while Gluck’s Iphigenia will 
endure so long as feeling for the grand and the beau- 
tiful is not dead in the hearts of men.” 

“ But—Signor Piccini”—stammered Elias. 

“ Be silent!” interrupted Piccini, in displeasure. 
“ Wherefore have you lied? wherefore have you 
slandered the noble master, and toiled to bring down 
his works and his character to your own level in the 
dust? Are you not ashamed of your pitiful beha- 
viour? I have never fully trusted you, spite of No- 
verre’s recommendation; for well I know that No- 
verre hates the great master for having wounded his 
ridiculous vanity; but I never thought you capable 
of such meanness as I now find you guilty of. Gluck 
stir up his friends, to make a party against me!— 
There! look at these letters in Gluck’s own hand, 
written to Arnaud, Rollet, Maurepas, wherein he 
judges my work thoroughly, dwelling upon the best 
parts, and entreats them to listen to my opera impar- 
tially, as to his own, and to give an impartial judg- 
ment, for that he is anxious only for the truth. 
Through my patron, the Count of Provence, I ob- 
tained these letters from those gentlemen, whom he 
persuaded to send them to me, thereby to remove my 
groundless suspicions. How mortified am I now for 
having descended to make common cause with you! 
I have been deceived; but you—tell me, man, 
what has induced you to act in this dishonourable 
and malicious manner towards your benefactor ?” 

While Piccini was speaking, Elias had shrunk 
more and more into himself. Humbled, and in a 
lachrymose voice he replied, “« Ah, my dearest patron, 
you misapprehend me. Yes—I will confess, I have 
spoken falsely—-I have acted meanly—shamefully ! 
But I am not so bad as you think me, If you but 
knew all. Ah! I am an unhappy man, and deserve 
not your anger, but rather your sympathy. Whena 
boy, I heard it daily repeated by my parents and 
family, that I had extraordinary talent for music; 
that I should become a great composer, and one day 
acquire both wealth and reputation. In this hope I 
applied myself zealously to art, hard as it was to me, 
My first work of importance was looked on as a 
miracle in the town where I lived; this strengthened 
me in the opinion of my abilities, and I thought I had 
only to go to a great city, to reap renown and gold 
without measure. I went to Vienna; but neither 
fame nor gold was mine.” 

“I know it; but there Gluck took you by the 
hand, supported you, gave you instruction, corrected 
your works.” 

“ He did so, indeed ; but he likewise told me I had 
no genius, and that I never could be a great com- 
poser.” 

“ And did he deceive you? what have you proved 
yourself? Can you for this hate, and maliciously 
slander him, because he honestly advised you to de- 
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sist from useless efforts, to limit yourself to a small 
circle in our art, or rather to become an honest tailor 
or shoemaker ?” 

Elias shrugged his shoulders with vexation, squint- 
ed sullenly at the speaker, and answered in a fierce 
tone: * Yes—TI hate him! I shall always hate him! 
what need was there of telling me so? Even if I 
was in error—I dreamed of fame and gold—and 
have had neither! Curse him! He has embittered 
my whole life ; and I will embitter his, whenever it is 
in my power.” 

« Go—wretch !” cried Piccini, full of horror. “Go, 
we have nothing more in common; the divinity of 
manishonour. Your gods are selfishness—vanity— 
envy—cowardly malice! Such as yon deserve no 
sympathy—away!” And gnashing his teeth with 
spite and impotent rage, Elias Hegrin left Piccini’s 
house. 


Piccini’s opera was greatly admired, but that of his 
adversary obtained a complete victory, and awakened 
an enthusiasm till then unknown even in Paris. 

Followed by the acclamations of the enraptured 
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multitude, after the third representation of his work, 
Gluck left the opera house on his way to his quiet 
home. He was accompanied only by his favourite 
Mehul, who was to be his guest for the evening, and 
aid him to celebrate his victory— Arrived at Gluck’s 
house, they both entered the room where the collation 
was prepared, but started with surprise as they enter- 
ed; for a man, wrapped in his mantle, stood at the 
window, looking out upon the clear starry night. At 
the rustling behind him he turned round. 

« Signor Piccini!” cried Gluck, surprised. 

« Not unwelcome, I hope?” said Piccini, smiling. 

« Most welcome, by my troth!” answered Gluck, 
taking and cordially shaking the offered hand. “ Yes, 
I honour so noble an adversary.” 

“Talk no more of adversaries!” cried Piccini 
earnestly; “our strife is at an end; I acknowledge 
you for my master, and will be happy and proud to 
call you my friend! Let the Gluckists and the Pic- 
cinists dispute as long as they like; Gluck and Pic- 
cini understand each other !” 

« And esteem each other!” exclaimed Gluck with 
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vivacity; “ by my soul, Piccini, it shall be so! 
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BIRTHDAY STANZAS TO A FRIEND. 


BY MRS. L, H. 


Be happy.—Many a year hath fled, 
Since first thine infant sigh 

Brought gladness to thy parents’ heart, 
And rapture to their eye. 

Yet each hath taught the speaking brow 
New beauties to reveal, 

And all have spar'd to touch the grace, 
That time is prone to steal. 


Be hapfy.—Many a joy hath sprung 
And blossom’d at thy tread, 

And every sweet affection flung 
Its wreath around thy head; 
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And may the year that now for thee 
Unlocks its garner'd store, 

Pour richer treasures on thy soul, 
Than all that went before. 


Be happy.—Many a thought of love 
To thee doth fondly turn; 

And at thine image, many a breast 
With grateful incense burn; 

So, therefore, on thy birthday morn, 
O’er leagues of land and sea, 

This lay, warm-springing from the heart, 
Doth wing its way to thee. 

London, 1841. 
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OH! DO NOT SAY AGAIN LOVE’S BLIND. 


BY MRS. C. LADD, 


Oh! never say again that Love 

Is blind, or that he hath not eyes! 
Alas! for me he sees too well, 

His arrow ne'er unerring flies, 

His arrow ne’er unerring flies; 
Alas! I know that Love hath eyes. 


I met the little wandering boy, 

And stopp’d to ask the urchin’s name. 

“* Friendship, dear maid,” he quick replied. 
I took him up; oh! do not blame! 

I press’d him closely to my breast, 

And bade him there for ever resv. 


[ heard some whisper that 'twas Love; 
Their words, alas! I did not heed, 
For | believed, and always heard 


From time memorial, Love was blind 
But now I know, ah! know too well, 
That in Love's eyes lies half the spell. 


Soon as I felt the aching dart, 

I strove to drive the boy away; 

But, laughing in my face, he said, 

“True Love, dear lady, cannot stray, 
False Love, that’s blind, may lose his way, 
True Love can see and ne'er will stray.” 


Then ne'er believe or say again, 

Love cannot see, or you may find, 

As I have done, when ‘tis too late, 
Cupid hath eyes—the boy’s not blind. 
His dart, dear girls, ne'er erring flies ; 
Beware, beware, Cupid hath eyes! 
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BY MISS E. E, DARLEY, 


Have you ever been at Newport, gentle reader? but 
it were an insult to ask you, for who has not? New- 
port, that receiver-general of the old, the young, the 
halt, the lame, and the blind! The healthful, pleasure- 
seeking, life-enjoying young, who while drinking 
deeply of present joys, fondly look forward with a 
wild buoyant confidence of spirit, to a still brighter 
future; building Chateaux en Espagne, which are no 
sooner reared, than experience, that sad old Mentor, 
pulls them down again. The old murmuring at the 
ills which time must bring, philanthropically bestow- 
ing advice which is sure to be ungratefully received 
and is but seldom followed: advice which in their 
early days they rejected, and whose utility time alone 
has taught them; and those who have reached the 
awkward age which begins to suspect the fallacy of all 
their bright dreams, yet who are daily, hourly forming 
new projects, thus proving that prudence does not 
always come with spectacles. 

But here are we forsooth, we poor “children of 
earth and pent beneath the moon” moralizing over 
the imperfections of the world, as if ourselves were 
not of the same blind race working in the dark, or 
were exempt from the faili 
and here are we too, wandering away as far as pos. 


ngs common to humanity ; 


sible from our original intention uf going to our nice 
little seaport town. 

What a charming place it is,to be sure, with its 
delicious invigorating breeze, its fair gardens gay 
with a thousand flowers, its busy clattering windmills, 
its innumerable steeples rising from out dark foliage 
and piercing the air with their slender proportions; 
the blue waters of the lovely bay, glittering in the 
sun and bearing on their bright bosom a thousand 
snowy sails. And then too, its darling home-like 
cottages, peeping through flowering hedges and scent- 
ed firs, its picturesque grass-bordered roads, enlivened 
by the constant passing and repassing of every variety 
of vehicle, each bearing its merry beach-bound party, 
Sometimes we see a whole troop of fair, light-hearted 
children, (themselves a knot of wild flowers,) just 
escaped from some antiquated birch-wielding dame, 
laughing, shouting, and scampering over the road, 
fully intent on perpetrating some prohibited little bit 
of mischief, or a gay group of fishermen in their bright 
scarlet jackets and capacious boots, every man laden 
with his long string of fish with unpronounceable 
names. 

Now, dear reader, you must try your best to ima- 
gine one of the prettiest of all the pretty cottages 
with which Newport is so plentifully besprinkled. Let 
there be windows opening on a lawn, plenty of sweet 
flowers and noble trees, birds singing in gold wired 
prisons, an overhanging balcony, a wide hall with 
jasmine and woodbine climbing the door, white flut- 
tering curtains and all that sort of thing, and you will 
have before you the summer home of Miss Alice 
Vane. A very lovely young lady was Alice. If I were 
to tell you she was “ passing fair,” you would imme- 


diately picture to yourself an ethereal creature whom 
“ the winds of heaven might not visit too roughly,” a 
complexion of snow and roses, hair like tangled sun- 
beams, eyes “ deeply, darkly, beautifully blue,” feet like 
the golden lilies of the Chinese, hands that Canova 
would have worshipped, and a figure moulded by the 
Graces. But Alice was not one of those “ faultless 
monsters that the world ne’er saw,” she was not 
possessed of all the perfections usually allotted to he- 
roines. She was one of my beauties—that is to say, 
there was about her all that sparkling vivacity and 
freshness of manner which tells of the bright spirit 
within. The eloquent blood mounting warmly to the 
cheek, the eye large and lustrous, its proud glance 
sofiened by its deep curving lash, the abundant brown 
hair, the well-formed mouth, the snowy teeth, which 
in speaking seemed to add new light to the ever-vary- 
ing expression of her fine, intelligent countenance. 
This life, this animation, this presence of the soul 
awake in every feature, twas this which gave to sweet 
Alice Vane an unspeakable charm and rendered her 
to me a thousand times more lovely than could the 
possession of mere fauliless form and feature. She 
was the light and life of the little cottage; her parents’ 
pride and joy. Her warm affectionate heart, her 
perfect freedom from all selfishness, her kind attention 
to their every want, her prompt obedience to their 
will, hourly strengthened the natural ties which bind 
a parent to a child. 

One bright August morning, Alice was seated in 
her little music room, a pleasant cosey place com- 
manding a fine view of the bay and filled with all 
those thousand nicknackeries and oddities with which 
young and elegant minds delight to surround them- 
selves. 

If you had followed the direction of her eye, you 
might have fancied her engaged in the contemplation 
of the rare prospect that lay spread before her, glitter- 
ing with light and beauty, had you not been assured 
by the peculiar expression of that eye, that her thoughts 
were far otherwise employed. 

Nature is always beautiful ; her forests, mountains, 
lakes, and rivers, rarely fail to charm the eye, and 
appealing warmly to the mind and heart, to awaken 
us to a fuller sense of the existence of a benevolent 
and all-creative power. 

But Alice, who really loved nature in her heart of 
hearts, would just at that particular moment have been 
blind to the original of a Claude, to the fairest land- 
scape ever seen from the piazza of an Italian villa, 
for she was busily engaged in trying to unravel a 
knotty problem, in the vain attempt to solve which 
her mind had for some time been diligently labouring. 
« Alice, my love,” asked Mrs, Vane, as she entered 
the room, “ what can you be thinking of so earnest- 
ly?” Alice turned towards her mother with a sudden 
look of animation as she replied, “ Why, dear mother, 
I was just at that moment thinking of a person whom 
I never saw, and of whom I know but litie, and that 
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little from my brother's letters, in which he is so 
often mentioned and spoken of so highly, that at last 
he really has awakened my curiosity.” 

“ Indeed,” said her mother, smiling, “ then he has 
succeeded in raising a very mischievous wight, for 
you know ’tis said our sex will go all lengths to gra- 
tify this same weakness of theirs.” 

“Charles,” continued Alice, “seldom or never 
writes without saying something in praise of his friend 
Newton, who it seems is universally esteemed and 
(to use my brother’s words,) * looked upon by every 
body as the best fellow in the world.’ Charles has 
often said too, that he is sure I could not fail to be 
pleased with him, and as he knows what a very fas- 
tidious young lady his sister is, you must allow my 
curiosity to be but natural,” 

“ Ah, my dear child,” said Mrs. Vane, with a sigh, 
“allow me to see a little further than you. I am 
sadly afraid Charles is not so particular as I could 
wish in the choice of his associates.” 

“ For once, dear mother, I think you are mistaken. 
*Tis true, that Charles is rash and hot-headed, and 
perhaps, not as careful as he should be, but I know 
him to be generous, warm-hearted, and I am sure 
eapable of distinguishing gold from the baser metal.” 

At that moment a servant entered, and placed a 
letter in Alice’s hand, « Ah! ’tis from Charles, how 
apropos! perhaps this will give us some further infor- 
mation of the person of whom we were speaking,” 
and eager to vindicate her brother’s judgment, Alice 
hastily opened the letter, aud read as follows: 


* New York. 

«“ My dear little Alice—How much longer am I 
to wait fur your promised answer? Will it come 
with the snows of next winter? A line from your 
cheerful pen would be a charity. It would serve to 
enliven a lawyer’s dull life a little, and might perhaps 
succeed in exorcising the blue devils which lie hid 
between the well-thumbed leaves of Chitty and Black- 
stone, of which musty tomes I have, as you well 
know, a most unmitigated horror. How does the 
litle cottage look? Are all your birds and flowers 
well? and are mother and father pleased with the 
new arrangement? ‘T'ell them they shall hear from 
their degenerate son as soon as he has well weighed 
their excellent advice, which he will try his very best 
to follow. Iam asad harum scarum dog, I believe, 
but I trust my dear parents will not have much longer 
to complain. ‘Talking of myself reminds me of my 
antipodes, Herbert Newton, whose history I believe 
I promised to give you some time ago. He is indeed 
a capital fellow. I should like you to know him of all 
things, for he is one of whose acquaintance I am 
justly proud. I cannot tell how it is, but I bear a 
lecture from him with an uncommon degree of pa- 
tience, perhaps it is because there is about him none 
of that sickening cant which I so heartily despise, 
Besides he is himself so bright an example of the vir- 
tue he teaches. He is the only son of a recently 
widewed and invalid mother, of whom he is now the 
sole support, and ‘tis beautiful to see with what ten- 
derness, care and affection, her noble son does all in 
his power to soothe the sorrows which I fear are fast 
hurrying her to the grave. He assumes the air of 
being perfectly unconscious of her sad situation, pro- 
posing a thousand projects for her comfort alone, and 
entering into plans of future happiness, the fulfilment 
of which she can never live to see. He is absolutely 


devoted to her, poor fellow, and should he lose her, 
heaven only knows what will be the consequence. 
His father, as I am told, was once possessed of great 
wealth, but being an improvident, thoughtless kind of 
man, squandered it away in the mad pursuit of his 
own pleasures; leaving his poor wife, (who, as is often 
the case, loved him tenderly and was deserving of a 
better fate,) almost penniless, and Newton scarcely 
able to discharge his college debts, This, however, 
he contrived to do, and has since by dint of indefati- 
gable study, made a comfortable home for both his 
mother and himself. He is a close law student, and 
has already at the early age of twenty-nine, risen high 
in his profession, and has succeeded in gaining the 
love and esteem of all those who are capable of ap- 
preciating true worth and filial affection. Now I 
dare say, my dear sister, you would very well like to 
know if ‘this noble heart beats in a form as fair?’ 
Nature, you know, Alice, is an odd sort of personage, 
often being a spendthrift with one hand, while she is 
a niggard with the other, for though she has most 
liberally bestowed upon my friend every virtue that 
ean adorn a man, and richly endowed him with rare 
intellectual power, she has denied him that, for the 
want of which, virtue and talent but seldom compen- 
sate in this queer world of ours. He is no Adonis, 
Alice, I assure you, but though every feature, (with 
the exception of a very fine pair of eyes,) is very, very 
plain, yet, if I know my sister, she could not fail to 
like a face so full of intelligence and so expressive 
of a heart that beats with the warmest and best feel- 
ings of which our nature is capable. There! have I 
not been eloquent? If I were often to indulge ia 
this sort of flourish, you would begin to think I had 
sown my wild oats in good earnest; but do not de- 
spair, for under Newton’s gentle tuition, I shall soon 
become as good a boy as papa and ma could wish 
me. By the way, Herbert has a couple of noble 
pointers “ which I affection much,” and he has insist- 
ed on my having them, as he says he has neither the 
will nor the time to use them, so I'll contrive to have 
a hunt with them, now and then, at all events. So 
now, dear sister, frightened at my unusual eloquence, 
I bid you adieu, and that God will ever bless you, is 
the sincere prayer of 
“ Your affectionate brother, 
“ Cuartes Harris Vane.” 


Alice, who had not read this letter aloud without an 
occasional faultering of the voice, (which she, how- 
ever, struggled hard to overcome,) now, heartily glad 
to have finished it, and to have succeeded as she 
trusted in proving her mother’s mistake, with her 
cheek glowing, and her eyes sparkling, quickly ex- 
claimed, “ Now, mother! what do you think? Is not 
Mr. Newton a very different person from what you 
supposed ?” 

“ Indeed, indeed he is, my love,” replied Mrs, Vane, 
turning her eyes from the light, in order to conceal 
the moisture that glitrered in them, * let me look over 
the letter a moment. Poor Charles, I am afraid I 
have been unjust to him; he has a good heart, poor 
fellow,” and Mrs. Vane read and re-read the letter, 
line for line, and word for word, dwelling with in- 
creased pleasure upon every passage wherein her son 
discovered his quick appreciation in another of those 
principles which she had feared he did not himself 
possess, She returned the letter to Alice with a very 
happy smile, adding, as she did so, “ I have no longer 
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any anxiety on your brother’s account, for I can 
already perceive the good effects of the admonitions 
of his friend, who I am sure will prove an able mo- 
nitor, for a good son cannot be other than a good 
man.” 

When Alice retired to the privacy of her own 
chamber that night, before placing the letter in her 
desk, she perused it very carefully once more ; perhaps 
induced to do so fur two excellent reasons, one being 
the natural pleasure a sister feels in dwelling on the 
words traced by the hand of a beloved brother; the 
other, (I make no secret of it, gentle reader, although 
she had not yet dared even to whisper it to herself, 
the other to read of and ponder over the virtues of Mr. 
Herbert Newton, who, although unseen, unknown, had 
insensibly stolen into her heart, and almost taken root 
there. She had become so accustomed to the name 
of Newton in her brother’s letters, in which, as she 
had said, he was always so enthusiastically spoken 
of, that she almost felt as if she knew him, and from 
at first only expecting to hear of him, she now became 
disappointed if her eye did not meet the name already 
growing dear to her, and it was with no slight agita- 
tion she had that morning read the welcome words 
which assured her of his entire worth; his beautiful 
devotion to his mother, but adding another pearl to 
the priceless jewels her heart had already gathered for 
him. Of course she had formed her own idea of his 
person, and her imagination had, (as is usually the 
case,) somewhat o’erleapt itself, having assigned too 
bright a temple for the “ god of her idolatry.” She 
was therefore not a little startled when she read the 
announcement of his almost total want of the one 
essential with which a young and ardent mind natu- 
rally associates the possessor of amiable qualities, 
But the next instant, as if ashamed of the momentary 
feeling, she wondered at her own blind judgment that 
could make her mourn for the absence of that which 
was so nobly counterbalanced by his more solid en- 
dowments of mind and heart. 

« He has that within which passeth show,” thought 
Alice, as she unwillingly resigned the letter to its 
proper resting place and turned the key in the lock, 
« I wonder when Charles will write again ?” Whether 
the gentle sigh that unconsciously escaped her lips 
as she spoke, was caused by a secret fear that she 
might never even look upon her brother’s friend, we 
are not at liberty to mention; we only know, a sigh 
there was, and moreover, another opening of the wri- 
ting desk and a third perusal of the letter. Poor 
Alice, this was the first flower that had bloomed in 
the garden of her heart, and she was already afraid 
to acknowledge its growth. 

We will not say how often Alice found herself 
thinking of the amiable Newton and his mother, or 
with what pleasure she now recalled every little ex- 
pression of admiration or esteem, which Charles had 
ever used when speaking of him. “Should she ever 
see him?” was a question that constantly recurred 
to her. And why not? A few short months and the 
reign of summer would be over, and then Mr. and 
Mrs. Vane would return to town, and most assuredly 
Charles would not fail to introduce to his family a 
friend of whom he was so justly proud. Alas! for 
Miss Alice Vane, for the first time in her life did she 
look forward with a secret joy to the close of the 
bright season she loved so well. ‘To the death of the 
fair flowers, to the last sigh of the summer wind, 
Not that nature had lost a single charm for her, on 
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the contrary, she seemed more beautiful than ever, 
and never did Alice more deeply enjoy the inyigorat- 
ing breeze, the sea-side walk, “ the murmuring surge 
that on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes.” ‘There 
seemed, too, increased pleasure in the exercise of all 
her sweet home employments. Her book, her work, 
her music, each in its turn, awakened feelings she had 
never known before. To be sure, her book would 
sometimes lie idly on her knee, when her eye no 
longer traced the words before it, but then it was be- 
cause its contents had given rise to some pleasant 
train of reflection, during which she would try to 
trace some resemblance between the virtues of its 
hero and those of Herbert Newton. If she sang, her 
voice seemed the echo of her happy thoughts, and 
never did the tones of her harp speak more feel- 
ingly. 

A letter, another letter from Charles, at length 
made its weleome appearance, and as she saw her 
father, to whom it was directed, perusing it quietly 
and comfortably, having previously produced his spec- 
tacles, and in a very dilatory and business-like manner, 
placed them where art intended them to lodge, she 
felt almost tempted to read it over his shoulder, so 
eager was she to learn its contents. We are sure 
you will forgive her little bit of hypocrisy, when she 
hastily asked with affectionate solicitude if “Charles 
were quite well ?” and afterwards blushed like a rose, 
at her first effort to conceal her thoughts from the 
dear parents to whom she had hitherto confided every 
thing. 

“ Let me see, let me see,” said her father, slowly 
commenting on certain portions of the letter which 
he partially read aloud, just allowing Alice to hear a 
tantalizing little bit of every sentence—(so, so,)— 
“ books came safe to hand—hasten to reassure you, 
(hem, hem,) rapid progress in my studies—do all in 
my power to prove how much I value my father’s 
advice, (I hope so, I hope so, my boy.) Herbert 
Newton, (here Alice was :all attention,) Herbert 
Newton, who is he, Alice, my dear? Ah, I recollect; 
the young man of whom your mother was speaking 
the other day—finding his mother’s situation still very 
precarious, thinks change of air will be of service, and 
will try that of Newport—mother and Alice will look 
out for one of those charming little cottages near the 
beach, their good taste and kind hearts will, I am 
sure, teach them to select one best calculated by its 
external beauties and in-door convenience, to contri- 
bute to the ease and comfort of a delicate invalid.” 
The rest Alice scarcely heard, but when her father 
had finished, she eagerly flew with the letter to her 
mother. They were coming—Mr, Newton and his 
mother would soon be with them! What more had 
she to hope for? That morning, Alice’s sweet voice 
filled her home with its joyful music. 

«“ Why Alice,” remarked her mother, “ I never saw 
you as cheerful as you are this morning. Why you 
have done nothing but sing since you came into my 
room. I wish I could always boast such spirits. 
What is it that makes you so uncommonly gay, my 
dear ?” 

If you will tell me, mother,” once more answered 
Alice, with another conscious blush, “ if you will just 
tell me what reason I have to be otherwise, I will 
answer your question.” 

“ Most happy am I to say, my dear child, none 
that I know of, and I sincerely trust that you may 
always enjoy this sunny humour.” 
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“I’m sure I hope so, mother,” yet as the tone in 
which Mrs, Vane spoke, seemed to imply a doubt of 
its continuance, her daughter’s happy smile faded in- 
sensibly from her lips. Oh how the young chafe at 
the chilling voice of experience, that drag on the 
wheels of their bright and joyous anticipations. But 
the next moment, when Mrs. Vane declared her in- 
tention of fulfilling Charles’ request, and of setting 
out that very morning in search of some snug little 
cottage for poor Mrs, Newton, smiles once more 
dimpled her cheek, and it was with a light step and 
a bounding heart, that she prepared to accompany 
her mother on her benevolent expedition. 

*T was no easy task they had assigned themselves, 
for where all laid claim to no common share of pictu- 
resque beauty of situation, and almost every other 
requisite, it was somewhat difficult to make a selec- 
tion. At length, after spending the entire morning 
in wandering from one sweet spot to another, through 
grass-tufted lanes, fragrant gardens, and miniature 
palaces, they at length made choice of a lovely little 
retreat, which nature and art combined, had made 
all that the most fastidious taste could desire. It 
stood on a rising ground, not many yards from the 
sunny beach, commanding a noble view of the sea, 
from which the healthful breeze swept up through the 
luxuriant foliage which on one side sheltered the 
house from the sun. 

«“ This, I think, will suit them exactly,” observed 
Mrs. Vane, as they wandered from room to room. 
“ Its proximity to the beach, renders it the very thing 
for an invalid.” 

«“ This,” thought Alice, while a thousand pleasant 
thoughts were chasing each other through her brain, 
“this would be their drawing room; this, where the 
cheerful sun crept through the flowering vines, and 
the murmur of the waves and the cry of the sea gull 
came up pleasantly to the ear. And this quiet room, 
(turning into another, whose small gothic windows, 
as she did not fail to observe, looked out upon the 
grounds of her own home,) should be Herbert’s study, 
here would he add new laurels to those which already 
shed lustre on his young name.” 

The cottage was the property of a gentleman, who 
usually came there with his family, to reside during 
the summer months, but who had this season left it, 
furnished as it was, untenanted, having empowered 
his agent to let it to any lover of the picturesque 
whose fancy it might chance to charm. Mrs. Vane 
hesitated no longer, but making the necessary arrange- 
ments with the agent, immediately wrote to inform 
Charles, whose answer came in the course of two or 
three days, with endless thanks from Herbert and his 
mother, and fears that they had given unnecessary 
trouble, adding that they would soon follow the letter, 
and establish themselves in their new abode as quick- 
ly as possible. Herbert’s anxiety on his mother’s 
account, was daily increasing, for there was now 
alarming weakness both of mind and body. He was 
alas, beginning to fear the worst, and the cherished 
hopes which had so long supported him, were gra- 
dually yielding to the terrible conviction that he must 
soon lose the dear mother for whom alone he lived. 
“ Poor fellow,” wrote Charles, “tis painful to observe 
his agitation when speaking of her. He tries to de- 
ceive himself with regard to her sad situation, while 
his glistening eyes and faultering voice too plainly 
prove his knowledge of the wretched truth.” 

“ Poor young man,” said Mrs. Vane, “ how sin- 


cerely I pity him. Much would I give to be able to 
restore that mother to health and happiness.” 

Alice said nothing, but most fervently in her heart 
echoed the wish, and when her guileless mind pic- 
tured with painful distinctness the agony which such 
a son must endure in the daily expectation of the 
death of her who had ever borne him the unfading 
love a mother only knows, who had been the soother 
of his youthful cares and sharer of his joys, his eav- 
liest counsellor, his warmest and truest friend, whose 
happiness had been his whole study, towards whom 
he had ever shown the most tender gratitude, care 
and affection, not as the result of self-imposed duty, 
but of the warm promptings of one of the noblest 
hearts that ever throbbed in a human bosom; the 
bright drops rose to her eyes, nor did she seek to 
restrain them. 

For some days after the receipt of Charles’ letter, 
Mrs. Vane and Alice busied themselves in the super- 
intendence of the indoor arrangements of Mrs, New- 
ton’s destined, perhaps last abode ; making such alter- 
ations as their refined taste suggested, and such as 
they deemed most conducive to the comfort of an 
invalid. Alice’s anxiety for their arrival now rapidly 
increased, and as the long hours wore on, without 
further news of her brother’s friends, she began to 
fear that the worst might have happened, and that 
the event so much dreaded by one feeling heart, 
would likewise plant a thorn in her own. One morn- 
ing she had wandered out to take one of her favourite 
rambles by the sea-side, but with her mind ill at ease 
and filled with a thousand vague anticipations of she 
knew not exactly what—a something that weighed 
like lead upon her usually elastic spirit—a something 
which we all have felt, yet know not how to account 
for. The weather, too, was in accordance with her 
sombre tone of mind. ‘The air was dull and heavy. 
The sky wore one unbroken tint of grey; the very 
trees looked sad and lifeless, as if they mourned for 
the fresh breeze to fan their parched foliage. Nature 
had certainly thrown upon her broad shoulders one 
of her most dismal looking robes, as if she had re- 
solved to become a nun, and had already renounced 
those glittering beauties which make her so lovely in 
the eyes of man. However, before Alice had left 
her quiet home many rods behind her, the whimsical 
dame seemed to have repented her rash determination 
and once more to rejoice in the possession of her 
dazzling charms. The glorious sun again burst forth, 
the clouds fled from before him, leaving the pure and 
spotless blue of heaven; and by the time Alice had 
reached the shore, the wild waves, in their eternal 
music, were dancing merrily under his radiance ; nay, 
so wonderful was the effect of his magic influence, 
that in proportion as he gave forth his cheering light, 
rose the saddened spirits of Miss Alice Vane, and as 
she returned to the cottage and entered the gate, she 
found herself carolling a lively air, through several 
bird-like cadences of which she had already proceed- 
ed, when the sudden appearance of a gentleman com- 
ing towards her from the house arrested her attention, 
and brought her sweet voice to a disappointed close. 
The young stranger as if struck by this evident me- 
lodious outpouring of a happy heart, paused for a 
moment, and then raising his hat respectfully as he 
passed, walked on. 

What was there about him that made the eloquent 
blood rise in her cheek? Who was he? Had she 
seen him before? Never! and yet she felt assured 
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that she knew of him, and could give him “a local 
habitation and a name.” She could not be mistaken 
in the graceful ease of his manner, in the light, well- 
knit, manly frame, or in the splendid eyes which 
threw a whole world of light and intelligence over a 
face otherwise condemned to decided plainnees. She 
knew, she felt it must be he who had of late occupied 
so large a portion of her thoughts, who had even 
stolen into her very dreams, and who had so uncon. 
sciously no small share in the production of that very 
out burst of playful melody, to which he had for an 
instant listened with evident astonishment and plea- 
sure. She felt she had looked on Herbert Newton, 
and as she entered the hall and threw down her shawl 
and bonnet, her heightened colour betrayed an un- 
usual degree of agitation. 

“Oh Alice, my dear,” exclaimed her mother, as 
her daughter entered the room, “ who do you think 
called here this morning? You'll never guess— 
though by the way you must have met him—for he 
has just this moment left the house.” 

“I did meet a stranger crossing the lawn as I 
came in,” answered Alice, trying to assume an in- 
different tone of voice, “and I think I can guess who 
it was.” 

“ Well, who was it, my love?” 

“ Herbert Newton, whom I instantly recognised 
from Charles’ description. I am right, am I not?” 

“It was he, indeed,” replied her mother, “and a 
more pleasing and gentlemanly young man, I have 
seldom conversed with. His mother and himself ar- 
rived last night, but finding Mrs. Newton too much 
exhausted after travelling, they drove at once to their 
new home, (Newton Lodge, as you have christened 
it,) without previously calling on us as they had in- 
tended. He, however, came as early as possible this 
morning to pay his respects, thank us fur our kind 
attention, as he chose to call it, and to bring a letter 
from Charles to your father. 

“ Did he strike you as being very plain? From 
what Charles said, | expected to have seen a perfect 
fright.” 

“To tell you the truth, my dear,” answered her 
mother, “ when first I looked at him, I thought him 
positively ugly; but before he left, I discovered that 
true beauty lies in expression, and that the charms 
of refined manners and agreeable conversation, flow- 
ing from an elegant and cultivated mind, are far, far 
more fascinating, than the most classical, but cold 
perfection of feature.” 

« Dear mother, I quite long to become acquainted 
with him, after such an eulogium;” and Alice spoke 
with an earnestness and warmth that would not admit 
a doubt of the truth of her assertion. 

“ Well, my love,” said Mrs. Vane, “ you will soon 
have an opportunity, since, as Herbert says, his mo- 
ther is most anxious to see us, I wish to avoid the 
formality of a morning visit, and do our devoirs this 
afiernoon.” . 

“ With all my heart, dear mother,” replied Alice, 
playfully chirping to her bird, whose gilded prison 
hung among the vines at the window, “ this afternoon 
let it be.” 

So when the sun was declining, and the trees sent 
their lengthened shadows across the road, Alice, after 
perhaps bestowing a little more than usual care upon 
her toilet, and perhaps stealing another last glance at 
ber mirror, (for be it remembered, I never insinuated 
that Alice Vane was entirely free from the vanity 





common to Eve’s daughters,) once again bent her 
steps towards Newton Lodge. 

They have crossed the garden, entered the hall, 
and a servant has ushered them into the room; the 
very room whose air of cheerfulness and pleasant 
situation, had at first so charmed Alice’s fancy. 

There they were; the moiher looking very pale 
and ill, extended upon a couch, drawn to the open 
winduw, where stood a vase of fresh flowers, and 
through which came the pleasant breeze which was 
raising the dark locks of her son Herbert, whose eyes 
were so intent upon the volume he was reading aloud, 
that he for an instant did not observe their entrance. 

« My dear Mrs. Newton,” said Mrs. Vane, gently 
approaching the invalid, and taking her hand, « I fear 
this is a somewhat unceremonious visit, and I have 
to apologize to your son for thus interrupting his very 
agreeable occupation.” 

«Not at all, madam,” replied Herbert, hastily 
rising and throwing aside his book, “ you could not 
have chosen a more seasonable hour. My mother 
was fast beginning to tire of my monotonous voice. 
Mother here are your kind friends, Mrs. Vane, and I 
presume, (bowing to Alice) her daughter.” 

“ And exceedingly glad am I to see them,” said 
his mother, cordially taking a hand of each, “1 know 
no two persons, my dear Mrs. Vane, whose presence 
would give me more pleasure, than that of yourself 
and your daughter; for you have shown the most 
disinterested kindness for one who has no claims 
upon you, and who is grateful for a thousand delicate 
attentions which she is aware she owes to you.” 

« No more, no more, I beg,” said Mrs. Vane, «I 
will not hear another word. Could we have done 
less for friends whom my son so highly esteems?” 

“I am aware,” pursued Mrs. Newton, * that kind 
hearts like yours, are sufficiently rewarded by the 
performance of a kind action without the gratitude 
of its object,” with another gentle pressure of the 
hands she held. “ But pray be seated. My little 
journey has so exhausted me, that I was quite unable 
even to drive out and enjoy the delightful scenery in 
whose praise Herbert is so enthusiastic. He has 
already, he tells me, discovered endless subjects for 
his pencil, and among others, spoke of the lovely 
situation of your little Paradise as he calls it;” and 
Mrs, Newton, evidently much fatigued by the some- 
what unusual exertion she had made, once more sunk 
back languidly upon the couch. 

« When you have recovered your strength, (which 
you will soon do, in this invigorating air,) your son 
will drive you round to our cottage,” said Mrs. Vane, 
though feeling assured as she looked upon the feeble 
wasted figure befure her, of its utter impossibility. 
«I shall be most happy tw do so,” said Herbert, “ and 
am very sure that it will give equal pleasure to my 
mother and myself.” 

«“ Ah,” said poor Mrs. Newton, smiling languidly, 
«“ I fear, dear Herbert, there are no more drives for 
us. I have never felt as I do now.” 

«“ Mother,” said Herbert, scarcely able to trust his 
voice, “ mother, you must not yield to these fancies, 
See! at this moment you look better,” and indeed as 
he spoke, a bright colour for an insiant passed across 
her pale face, and her eyes shone with unusual bril- 
liancy as she looked up into his face as only a mother 
can look upon a dear and ouly child. 

«“ My dear Mrs. Newton,” said Mrs, Vane, trying 
to assume as much cheerfulness both of voice and 
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manner as possible, “ I trust there are many happy 
hours yet before you. In a few days, this bracing 
air will restore you wonderfully, and you will find 
yourself quite a new creature. I shall begin to think 
you are determined not to be well, if our delightful 
sea views, sea air, and sea-bathing, do not have the 
desired effect.” 

* Oh look, mother! look, Mrs. Newton! could any 
thing be more lovely?” exclaimed Alice, drawing the 
curtain still further from the window, doing so, partly 
to conceal her emotion, and partly to divert the poor 
invalid’s thoughts from the melancholy subject on 
which they seemed inclined to dwell. “ Now, Mr. 
Newton, where is your pencil?” and she blushed as 
she for the first time addressed him. 

* Beautiful indeed,” said Herbert, quickly appreci- 
ating her kind intention, as his eye lingered for a 
moment upon her own graceful figure, over which the 
sun poured a whole flood of radiance, “I fear my 
poor pencil could never do justice to any thing so 
lovely.” 

And glorious was the irresistible loveliness of that 
exquisite view, seen under the peculiar charms of a 
gorgeous sunset. A warm, golden haze seemed to 
float in the very atmosphere, while one long intensely 
brilliant line of light glittered and trembled on the 
purple sea; the white-winged gulls now swooping to 
the crested waves, now screaming and soaring above 
the bold rocky promontories that here and there jutted 
into the sea; the wild music of the waves, the “ spirit 
stirring” breeze, the merry, heart-prompted laugh from 
some happy idlers, who still lingered on the beach— 
but there is no tendency to romance in our composi- 
tion, whatever you may think to the contrary, sage 
reader; but there was just as much of that minor in- 
tellectual aberration about Alice, as one might reason- 
ably expect to find in a young girl uf nineteen, whose 
youthful freshness of feeling had as yet known but 
little intercourse with the world, which sooner or 
later teaches us the true colours and just proportions 
of objects hitherto seen through a false medium. Now 
say and think what you please, there is a certain very 
agreeable something in this proneness to self-delusion 
peculiar to youth; therefore, as I have acknowledged 
that Alice possessed a certain portion of this romantic 
enthusiasm, it will be no difficult task to imagine her 
peculiar sensation as gazing upon the beautiful view 
that lay spread before her, she eagerly listened to the 
* honied music” of the voice of him who stood beside 
her; for Herbert, moved by the scene before him, 
grew eloquent, and gradually warming with his sub- 
ject, spoke as a poet and painter, Lofty and noble 
thoughts, clothed in the impassioned language of a 
vivid imagination, commanded the attention as well 
of Mrs. Vane as of her daughter, while his mother 
regarded with a look of proud affection that counte- 
nance always dear to her, and whose varying ex- 
pression more than redeemed it (in Alice’s opinion,) 
from every trace of plainness. 

We will now imagine Alice Vane once more at 
home, once more in the full enjoyment of unclouded 
happiness, nights of dreaming bliss, days of joyous 
brightness, and her mother almost a constant guest at 
Newton Lodge, acting the part of a kind friend and 
gentle nurse to poor Mrs. Newton, whose patient 
endurance and resignation under protracted suffering, 
had much endeared her to them both. Scarce a day 


passed that she did not hear of some new and amiable 
trait in Herbert’s character, some further proof of his 
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boundless affection for his mother, some new assur- 
ance of his upright principles and many endearing 
qualities. And did not Alice sometimes venture to 
ask herself, if this being, in whom were united a clear 
and ardent mind filled with-high aspirations and a 
heart glowing with the kindliest affections, ever 
thought of her? And now that they were so often 
in each other’s society, and he must have discovered 
a thousand charms both of mind and manner, which 
the openness of intimate association alone can bring 
forth; now that many a sweet hour was passed in 
pleasant walks through scenes calculated to awaken 
soothing and gentle thoughts; was he, think you, 
untouched by her sweet and amiable nature? her 
truly feminine loveliness of character? We would 
not venture to assert, but thus much we do know, 
that his usually grave, thoughtful face, certainly 
brightened at her approach, and that there was a re- 
spectful tenderness in his manner when addressing 
her, his voice unconsciously modulated to its softest 
tones. 

“If I could but dare to hope that he would ever 
love me,” Alice would sometimes ask herself, « but 
why should I presume? Am I worthy of him? How 
can one ignorant and inexperienced as I am, fora 
moment occupy the thoughts of a mind, far, far more 
worthily employed. What am 1? What have I done, 
that he should think of me?” 

A thousand questions of a like nature would sug- 
gest themselves to Alice, as busy with the mysteries 
of the needle, her eyes would insensibly wander from 
her employment towards the window, and quite as 
unconsciously rest on a neat white building surround. 
ed by trees, a trim lawn, gravel walks lining the vel- 
vet grass here and there, and a flowering hedge 
marking its confines; for Newton Lodge came nicely 
within the range of any pair of eyes that might chance 
to take a peep from Alice’s chamber window. 

What strangely bright and happy feelings would 
rise in her bosom if her glance chanced to distinguish, 
as it not unfrequently did, a manly form darkening 
the open door; or when at night she saw the bright 
rays of a lamp shoot from the study window and 
could so distinctly picture to herself the little apart- 
ment and its beloved occupant, his pale, thoughtful 
face, his earnest eye grasping the words upon the 
page before it; yes, happy, joyous feelings, in spite 
of the modest, self-depreciating questions recorded 
above, fur she was young, and youth and hope walk 
hand in hand. 

Time wore on, and every day was Mrs. Vane the 
bearer of some gentle message from Herbert to Alice. 
Some favourite volume which had been the object of 
their mutual study, or some rare plant that had been 
cherished on purpose for her, or a sketch, or a trans. 
lation of some Italian or German poet, until Alice’s 
mother began to suspect, as by this time well she might, 
that Herbert Newton was fully capable of appreciating 
the graces of her charming daughter. 

For some days past, Mrs. Newton seemed to feel 
herself so very much better that the physician had 
given Herbert hope of a final restoration to health, 
provided she was not allowed to agitate her mind by 
a recurrence to the painful circumstances of her past 
life. The faces of her kind attendants once again 
began to smile, more light was admitted into her long 
darkened chamber, and the muffled tread and whis- 
pering voice, were exchanged for a quicker step and 
a more cheerful tone. She spoke trustingly of her 
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recovery, and began to indulge a hope of realizing the 
bright and happy future which Herbert had so often 
and so glowingly painted, and with her wasted hand 
clasping his, and her brightening eyes resting lovingly 
on his features, would implore divine mercy to spare 
her yet a little longer, if it were but to reward the 
unchanging affection of her only child. 

One calm evening, just as the sun was setting most 
gloriously, while Mrs. Vane had gone as usual to sit 
with the invalid, and Alice was drawing her chair to 
the tea-table by her father’s side, a servant hastily 
entered the room and told her “that Mrs. Newton’s 
maid had been sent for Miss Alice in a great hurry, 
and that she was waiting for her at the gate.” 

«“ By all means, go immediately, my dear,” said 
Mr. Vane, observing that Alice looked towards him 
with hesitation. “I trust nothing serious has hap- 
pened, your mother is not easily alarmed.” 

«“] believe, sir, from what I could understand,” 
said the servant, “that Mrs. Newton has been takén 
dangerously ill again.” 

Alice waited not an instant, but hastily throwing a 
shawl about her, with her limbs trembling and her 
heart beating violently, followed the girl to the gate, 
where she found Mrs. Newton’s maid much agitated, 
and scarcely able to restrain her tears. 

«QO, for gracious sake, come quickly, madam,” 
hurriedly exclaimed the girl, seizing Alice’s hand, 
scarcely knowing what she did in her terror, * perhaps 
it may be too late while I am speaking.” 

“Good heavens! is Mrs. Newton—” but Alice 
could not ask the fearful question. 

“Oh! Miss Alice, we fear she is dying! and 
Mr. Herbert is away too.” 

“ Mr. Newton away! and his mother so ill!” ex- 
claimed Alice, trembling from head to foot as they 
walked rapidly towards the house. 

“Oh yes, miss. You know she has been looking 
so well this two or three days, that Mr. Herbert and 
your mother, and indeed all of us, thought that she 
would soon be herself again. She felt so much better 
this afternoon, and was talking so cheerfully, that 
your mother persuaded Mr. Herbert to walk out a 
little while, for he has confined himself so much to 
the house, and has been so very anxious for some 
time past, that she was afraid he too would be ill 
and so make matters worse ; so, madam, they prevailed 
upon him at last, and he went, promising to be back 
very soon, but he had not been gone more than half 
an hour, when Mrs. Newton was suddenly taken 
alarmingly ill. Every thing was done that could be 
done, but the doctor says we must not hope to have 
her with us to-morrow ;—and oh, Miss Alice, if she 
should be taken away while Mister Herbert is absent, 
what will become of him?” 

Alice’s fast flowing tears prevented a reply; but 
just as she was approaching the sad and silent house 
of mourning with feelings so different from those 
which had agitated her when last she placed her foot 
upon its threshold, she heard a well known step be- 


NEWTON. 


hind her, and in another moment Herbert was by her 
side. 

By this time the sun had gone down, and the sha- 
dows of night were gradually deepening around them, 
so that Herbert could not see Alice’s flushed and 
tearful countenance. Poor Herbert, he had left his 
home with a heart full of gratitude and hope, feeling 
lighter and happier than he had known it for many 
a day; and the recollection of a fair and gentle girl 
whose image had of late so haunted him, whether 
sleeping or waking, and the many pleasant emotions 
that were associated with her name, gave a lightness 
to his step and a glad melody to his voice as he 
offered Alice his arm, and playfully asked, “ Why, 
where can Miss Vane have been at so late an hour 
without a cavalier?” 

Ah! how could poor Alice answer him? She did 
not dare to trust her voice, and yet he must be told. 

“ You do not reply, Miss Vane. Have I offended?” 

Alice’s choking sobs at length burst forth. 

«“ Good God! Miss Vane, in tears!” and Herbert 
gently took her small hand in his. He felt it tremble 
beneath his touch, “something has happened to dis- 
tress you—quick ! tell me !—my mother, is she—” 

“ Be calm, be calm, Mr. Newton!” implored Alice 
in a low voice as they entered the hall, and she saw 
the ghastly pallor of his cheek, «I entreat you dear 
Herbert for her sake who now lies suffering.” 

But Herbert could not restrain the agony of manly 
grief that shook his very soul; for too well he under- 
stood the signs of fear and sorrow that met him on 
every side. “Mother! mother! mother! I am with 
you !” he almost shrieked, and rushing into her room 
he passionately threw himself into the arms that were 
eagerly outstretched at the sound of his voice. 

« Alice,” said Mrs. Vane to the half fainting girl, 
who had followed poor Herbert as well as her trem- 
bling limbs would permit, “ Alice, our friend is pass- 
ing from us, She has been asking anxiously after 
you. Come this way, my love, or you will be too 
late.” 

And Mrs. Vane led her gently to the bed-side, 
where Herbert’s half suppressed grief alone disturbed 
the already death-like silence of the chamber. 

«“ Our children are with us, dear friend,” said Mrs. 
Vane, in a low voice, as the dying woman, after 
lying for some moments silent, pale, motionless, and 
almost breathless in her son’s arms, feebly opened 
her fast darkening eyes upon the weeping Alice. 

«“ My children,” she said, and her voice was so 
faint that they stooped still lower to catch the sound, 
“ my children—Herbert! Alice! ye have both loved 
me—for my sake, love each other.” 

Herbert impressed a fervent kiss upon the soft hand 
his mother placed in his, and Alice felt his warm tears 
gush forth afresh as he did so. 

«And now, sweet Alice,” he murmured in a broken 
voice, as his mother’s form grew cold in his embrace, 
“ beloved Alice, you alone are left to me, our mother 
is in Heaven.” 





LEGENDAR 


In countries where education and learning abound, 
legendary and miraculvus tales lose ground; exciting 
but little interest and less belief, and at last almost 
becoming a dead letter. Mankind in a state of igno- 


Y TALES. 


rance, with little education, are credulous, and fond 
of the marvellous; and there have not been wanting 
in all ages, men of craft and invention to gratify that 
passion in others, and turn it to their own advantage. 
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Written for the Lady's Book. 


ROBERT WYLIE, 


OF TOWNSEND. 


BY SEBA SMITH. 


Tue family of Robert Wylie, of Townsend, exhibited 
a happy picture of hardy industry, jocund health, and 
unalloyed contentment. He had emigrated from Ire- 
land to the Province, (now state) of Maine, about 
the year 1730, bringing with him his good wife Elea- 
nor and three small children. The vessel which 
conveyed him across the Atlantic, made its first har- 
bour at Townsend, fifteen or twenty miles to the 
eastward of the mouth of Kennebec river on the coast 
of Maine ; and Robert being delighted with the novel 
appearance of the country, resolved to look no further 
but to pitch his tent at once, and set about procuring 
an honest livelihood by the sweat of his brow. Hav- 
ing been crowded out of his native country by an 
excessive population, he thought it a signal happiness 
to find a place where he could have “elbow room 
enough,” as he was wont to express it; and in order 
that he might enjoy that privilege in its fullest extent 
he declined stopping at the eastern cove of the har- 
bour, where several settlers had already located them- 
selves, and removing about a mile from them, he took 
possession of the high land which forms the western 
cove and which was then covered with a thick growth 
of pine and spruce, and here and there a vein of oak, 
beech and maple. 

Having fixed upon this spot, he desired his captain 
to set his family and goods on shore. Accordingly 
the yawl boat was brought alongside of the vessel, 
and Robert’s possessions, which were contained in 
one chest and two or three baskets, were let down 
into the boat; his wife and little ones followed, and 
Robert himself shaking hands with the captain, and 
giving him a hearty “God bless ye,” jumped on 
board, and a couple of sailors soon rowed them to 
the wild shore which was destined for their future 
place of abode. Having deposited their few chattels 
upon a sloping rock that stretched along the shore 
for several rods, the sailors turned their boat from 
land, and one of them with an honest look of sym- 
pathy remarking, “ I’m thinking ye’ll find hard pick- 
ing there, Robert,” they pulled away for the vessel. 
Eleanor sat upon the rocks by the water side with 
her youngest boy, who was hardly a year old, in her 
arms; she cast her eyes around her, the pathless 
waters were rolling on one side, and a pathless forest 
was frowning on the other. No living object, save 
her husband and children, was within sight or hear- 
ing. Her bosom swelled with a sigh, and a silent 
tear stole down her cheek. 

“ Don’t you think, Robert, the captain would be 
willing to take us back again to Ireland, for I can- 
not see how we shall live here, and besure I wouldn’t 
be willing to see our dear wanes starving.” 

“ Nelly, Nelly,” replied her husband, affectionately, 
* now don’t let your heart be sinking for trouble. With 
God's blessing we'll do well enough yet; and I'll not 
be afraid but we'll live to see the day, when this wil- 
derness land shall bud and blossom as the rose. Only 
think how much better land this is, than Ireland. 
What had we there, Nelly? Never an inch of land, 
that we could call our own; but must live tenants at 
will, upon the land of another. Here, every man, 


if he plase, can have land enough to keep all the herds 
of Abraham and of Lot. If one goes to the right 
hand, another can go to the left, where he may have 
room enough and to spare. In Ireland, when we 
had paid our land rents, our tithes, and our excise, 
what had we left, Nelly? Sure, scarcely enough for 
ourselves two meals a day, and a morsel for the 
wanes. Here, what a man raises is his own, and 
nobody can take it from him. We have enough with 
us to make us comfortable for one year, and by an- 
other year, if God gives strength to these arms, I'll 
warrant ye we'll be a good stretch ahead of want.” 


“So cheer'd he his fair spouse, and she was cheer'd.” 


In truth, Robert was too good a calculator, not to 
have something always in readiness for a rainy day. 
Besides a comfortable little sum of money in his 
pocket, he had provided a small store of provision, 
and by means of his gun and his fishing tackle, he 
could lay both the woods and the water under con- 
tribution as often as he pleased. He therefore had 
but little apprehension of want. Eleanor, whose 
heart had been much relieved by the natural eloquence 
of her husband, now rose cheerfully, wiped the tears 
from her eyes, kissed her babe, and laid it on a blan- 
ket in the cavity of a smooth rock, which was over- 
shadowed by the branches of a wide-spreading oak. 
She then repaired to the fire which had been already 
kindled by Robert just above the bank, and having 
unpacked a basket of cooking utensils, set about pre- 
paring some food for their dinner. 

In the mean time, Robert, with an axe upon his 
shoulder, dashed a few rods into the woods upon the 
brow of the hill, and in an open area, that looked out 
delightfully upon the harbour, commenced the erec- 
tion of a little log cabin. He was healthy, youthful, 
and vigorous; an active and laborious life had given 
him great corporeal strength, and his person, which 
was hardly above the middling height, was obviously 
stout and brawny. Under these advantages he drove 
his work with great rapidity. The walls of his cabin 
were built of small logs of spruce and cedar, and the 
roof was covered with bark. It was so far advanced 
as to serve them only with a mere shelter the first 
night; but at the end of three days it was so well 
fitted up as to afford his little family all the comforts 
which they could have found in an edifice of the 
gayest architecture. ‘They soon became settled and 
contented in their new habitation; a pathway was 
opened through the woods to their neighbours, and 
Robert set himself to work in good earnest to make 
him a farm. The sound of his axe was heard early 
and late; the forest fell before him, like grass before 
the mower; and in a few years the wild woods around 
him had given place to fields of springing grain, and 
pastures of grazing cattle. His little cabin had been 
superseded by a dwelling of more finished workman- 
ship, and of dimensions more convenient for his in- 
creasing family; he had all the necessaries and comforts 
of life at his command, and Eleanor never renewed 
her wish to return to Ireland. 

After the lapse of a dozen or fifteen years, Robert 
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began to turn his attention to the fisheries, and finding 
in them a more productive source of ready money 
than in farming, he pursued the business to consider- 
able extent. Providing himself with a suitable vessel, 
he took with him his two oldest boys, who had now 
arrived nearly to the strength and stature of manhood, 
and spent a considerable portion of the summer sea- 
sons in the cod-fishery on the coast of Maine, or at 
the banks and bays farther to the northward and 
eastward. In the fall of the year he would market 
his fish at Falmouth (now Portland) or Boston, and 
return home with a supply of goods for his family’s 
use, and his pockets well replenished with money, to 
spend the winter at his leisure in the enjoyment of do- 
mestic happiness, 

The sixth summer Robert designed to go round to 
the gulf of St. Lawrence, and accordingly fitted out 
for a cruise of three months. On this occasion he 
took leave of his family with more than ordinary 
anxiety, in consequence of rumours which had been 
afloat, that the Indians were assuming an attitude of 
hostility in different parts of the country. As he 
could get no positive intelligence of their depredations, 
however, and as he had never been molested by them 
since he had been in the country, he at last persuaded 
himself that the rumours were groundless; and having 
made all necessary preparations, and being strongly 
entreated by Eleanor “ not to make himself unasy 
about her and the wanes,” he set sail with a tolerably 
cheerful countenance, though his heart had not lost 
quite all its heaviness, 

Eleanor sat in the door of the cottage and watched 
the vessel gliding lightly over the waters, and its little 
flag floating gaily on the air, till it had crossed the 
outer bay of the harbour and was lost behind the 
distant islands, 

At the end of three months’ successful fishing, 
Robert and his two sons weighed anchor and put 
away before a fair wind for Townsend. He had never 
before been so long absent at one time from his fa- 
mily, and never had he been so impatient to reach 
home. On the morning of the third day, Alexander, 
his second son, seemed troubled and melancholy. He 
watched him some time; the boy was evidently much 
affected. 

“Ellec, my boy, what is the matter?” said the 
affectionate father. A tear started into Ellec’s eye. 

« Nothing, sir, only I’ve been dreaming a little.” 

“ Dreaming? Poh, I hope you are not so weak 
as to let a foolish dream trouble you. But what is 
it you've been dreaming about ?” 

“I don’t think it’s true,” said Ellec, “ only it 
makes me feel bad to think of it. Last night after I 
had stood my watch on deck, I went down into the 
cabin and took a nap. I can’t remember all I dreamt; 
but somehow it seemed as if five or six Indians came 
to our honse and killed little Esther and threw her 
into the water, and carried off mother and the rest 
of the children prisoners; and when we got home 
nobody could tell us any thing about them.” 

“ Oh fie, boy, that manes just nothing at all,” said 
Robert. “ Didn’t ye hear something said about 
Indians taking prisoners and killing folks, before we 
left home ?” 

« Yes, sir.” 

« Well, wasn’t ye thinking about home and about 
the Indians, just before you went to sleep last night ?” 

“ Yes sir, I'd been thinking something about ’em.” 

“ Well, there’s the secret, Ellec. We always dream 





about what we think most about. But it doesn’t 
mane any thing; so don’t trouble yourself any more 
about it; but go and trim that foresail to the wind; 
if this breeze holds, we'll be at home before sunset.” 

Ellec obeyed the command, and Robert sat musing 
at the helm. He was not superstitious, and had none 
of those vulgar notions concerning dreams which are 
so common among mankind; and yet Ellec’s dream 
on the present occasion kept crowding itself upon his 
mind. He would drive it from him by every means 
in his power, but still it would return. He called 
upon the boys to adjust a rope in one place, or trim 
a sail in another, but however busy he might be, still 
that dream was uppermost in his thoughts, He sung 
and whistled to get rid of it, but it was all in vain; 
it still clung to him like a shadow, and was gathering 
its weight like an incubus around his heart. He 
called Ellec to him again. 

« How come you to be thinking of the Indians 
last night before you went to sleep?” 

“ Well, I don’t know, sir, I was thinking about 
going home, and how glad we should be to see the 
folks again; and then all at once it come into my 
mind, what if the Indians had been there and killed 
them all ?” 

« And did you dream they were all killed ?” 

“No, sir, only litle Esther; I thought the rest 
were all carried off into the woods, where we couldn’t 
find em. But I don’t think it’s true; it only made 
me feel bad when I waked up, to think what if it 
might be so.” 

“Ah well, well, Ellec, it’s only a dream; you 
shouldn’t mind any thing about it. Come, take the 
helm awhile ; I am in hopes we shall see the folks all 
well yet before sunset. Don’t think any more about 
that foolish dream, Ellec; there’s nothing in dreams.” 

Robert waiked the deck, but with all his resolution 
he could not put his philosophy in practice. The 
Indians, thought he, surely will not come any the 
more for the dream ; but then it occurred to him again 
that they might have come, even if there had been 
no dream. He looked upon the dream itself as no- 
thing, and yet somehow or other he wished the boy 
had not dreamed it. ‘Towards night the wind began 
to grow more languid, and Robert grew more impa- 
tient. It had been blowing in one direction several 
days, and he was now fearful it would not hold out 
to carry him home. He walked the deck with a 
quicker step; he looked off upon the water and anx- 
iously watched the signs of the wind; and then he 
would examine the sails one by one, and see that 
every inch of canvass was made to draw. The breeze 
continued light, but steady, the remainder of the day, 
and just as the last rays of the setting sun were rest- 
ing upon the mast-head, they doubled the southern 
cape of Fisherman’s Island, which gave them once 
more a distant view of home. ‘The house was about 
four miles distant, and was plainly discernible. Ro- 
bert’s heart grew lighter as he beheld it. Still, it was 
but the house that he saw—perhaps all might not be 
well within, and a chill crept through his heart at the 
thought. 

“ There is our house,” said Ellec, as he brought 
it full in view. 

“T see it,” said Robert, and he kept his eyes fixed 
upon it, as they drifted moderately in towards the 
harbour. ‘The wind continued to die away, and they 
moved along with a tantalizing slowness. The twi- 
light shades grew deeper and deeper, and when they 
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had arrived within a couple of miles of their habitation 
it was almost lost in darkness. Suddenly a light 
darted from the house and gleamed upon the water, 
like a brilliant star in the horizon. 

«“ The fulks are at home,” said Ellec, “ for they 
have just lit a candle.” 

They gazed a moment in silence. 

“ That light appears to me too large for a candle,” 
said Robert. 

“T’m thinking,” said William, “that mother has 
seen the vessel, and has kindled a brisk fire to get 
us a good supper by the time we get home.” 

Robert watched the light for a minute or two with 
increasing uneasiness. Did his eyes deceive him, or 
did it grow larger and brighter every moment? His 
strained eyeballs were rivetted, and he stood motion- 
less and almost breathless, when a red column of 
flame suddenly burst through the roof of the cottage, 
streaming high into the air, and casting a long reflec- 
tion upon the water, like a fallen pillar of fire, that 
reached quite to the vessel's side, 

«“ Oh, heavens !” exclaimed Robert, “ it’s all a-fire. 
O God, protect them.” 

For a moment he seemed to faint, and almost sunk 
upon the deck. Then suddenly rousing himself again, 
he directed the boys to lower the yaw! into the water. 
They all jumped into the boat, and William and Ellec 
seizing the oars, stretched their nerves for the shore, 
with all the vigour that youth and fearful anxiety 
could supply, while their father steered the boat, and 
at the same time urged on its speed with his utmost 
might by means of an extra paddle. They shot over 
the water like an arrow; but the flames spread over 
the dwelling with such rapidity as to leave no hope 
of arriving in season to arrest their progress. Al- 
ready the fire was streaming from every window, and 
had spread from one end of the roof to the other. 
They had arrived within fifty rods of the shore. 

“ The house must go,” thought Robert, « but where 
is my dear family? Why do I not hear the least 
sound from them ?” 

The cold sweat stood in heavy drops upon his face, 
as these thonghts passed through his mind. At length, 
that horrid stillness was broken by a loud shriek from 
the shore, that pierced their hearts like a dagger. 

“Tis mother’s voice,” said William, and springing 
with a desperate effurt to quicken their speed, his oar 
snapped in two, and he fell backward into the boat, 
Ellec, starting to save his brother’s fall, lost the hold 
of his oar, which fell into the water, and the boat being 
under quick way, it was soon several rods astern. 
There they were, left at this painful moment without 
the power of moving, except with a small single pad- 
dle at a very slow rate. Robert, whose decisions 
were always rapid, and generally judicious, at once 
dropped his paddle, slipped off his boots and outer 
coat, and plunged into the water. 


** With lusty sinews throwing it aside,” 


and stretching forward towards his blazing cottage. 
The boys immediately followed his example, and all 
being expert swimmers, they soon gained the rocky 
shore, and hastened up the sloping bank, when lo! 
Eleanor came running down to meet them. 

“ My dear Nelly,” exclaimed Robert, “ are ye all 
safe? Where are the wanes?” 


“Safe,” she replied; “they are all safe at the 
eastern harbour ; but heaven knows how long we may 
be safe here, for there are Indians in the woods. 


6* 


You see there what they have been doing,” continued 
she, pointing to the flames of their dwelling ; “ let us 
hasten as fast as we can to the other harbour.” 

She had scarcely spoken when three or four 
men were seen to pass between them and the fire, 
and come with quick step down the hill. Eleanor 
shrieked and fell to the ground. Robert sprang 
between her and them, resolved that the first blow 
should fall on himself, and seizing a stake from 
the fence by his side, he stood firm and collected, 
with a determination at least to sell his life fur the 
most in his power. The men approached, but instead 
of the barbarous savages whom he expected, they 
proved to be his friends and neighbours from the 
eastern harbour, well armed with muskets. As soon 
as they were discovered to be friends, his attention 
was again turned to Eleanor, who was soon so far 
recovered from the eflects of her terror as to be able 
to walk; and it being deemed advisable to retreat as 
soon as practicable to the other harbour, they fired 
a gun, that the savages, in case they were lurking any 
where near, might know they were armed, and then 
set off at a quick step through the woods. 

During their walk, Robert had an opportunity to 
learn from his wife the particulars concerning the 
destruction of his dwelling, and the escape of his 
family. John and Robert, the two oldest boys who 
remained at home, had been out in the afternoon 
about a mile into the woods, near the head of Camp- 
bell’s Creek, in quest of roots and evergreens for beer. 
About two hours before sunset they came running in 
with great terror, and informed their mother that six 
or seven Indians were in the woods coming down by 
the side of the creek. Upon which she immediately 
collected her children, left the house, and fled as fast 
as possible to the eastern cove; and thus probably 
escaped a cruel death, or a still more cruel captivity. 
She had been expecting Robert for some days, and 
her anxiety for his return being increased by the pre- 
sent occurrence, she had walked out about sunset, 
upon an eminence that overlooked the harbour, when 
to her great joy she beheld and recognized her hus- 
band’s vessel coming over the outer bay. She watch- 
ed it some time as it drified in toward the harbour, 
till she saw the yawl leave the vessel and move quick- 
ly toward the shore. She then began to reflect what 
must be Robert’s feelings on finding the house en. 
tirely deserted; and immediately resolved to hasten 
and meet him at his landing. But those hideous 
Indians again crossed her mind; perhaps they were 
now lurking round the house, and her life might be 
the forfeit of her temerity. But Robert would be 
exposed to the same danger—this thought decided 
her. If he escaped, she probably would escape too; 
if he should fall, she chose to fall with him. One 
of the neighbours met her and remonstrated strongly 
against so hazardous an undertaking; but she was 
inflexible; nothing but death should part her from 
Robert in the hour of danger, and she hastened into 
the path that led to their cottage. Several of the 
neighbours snatched their muskets and followed to 
protect her. As she emerged from the woods into 
the opening, the towering flames of their burning 
dwelling flashed full in her view. At once a hundred 
Indians seemed to her startled imagination to rise on 
every side of her. ‘Then it was that she uttered the 
loud shriek, which had been heard by her husband in 
the boat. Again the thought of Robert and her sons 
roused her, and she rushed forward and met them on 
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the bank. As the Indians were not seen again, they 
probably were few in number, and being fearful of a 
surprise, had fled immediately after firing the house. 

When Eleanor had finished her recital, and the fears 
of her bosom had in a measure subsided, her thoughts 
returned again to the desolation of their home. 

« Well, it’s all gone, Robert, the house and every 
thing we had in it,” said she, as the tears started into 
her eyes, “and now we have not where to lay our 
heads.” 


“ A feg for the house,” interrupted Robert, «I tell 
ye, Nelly, I care not a feg for the house ; no, not the 
snap of my finger, seeing that no harm has come to 
one of ye. We can build another as well as we did 
that. My arms are as strong yet, thank heaven, as 
ever they were ; and besides, we have some stout boys 
now to help us. But one thing mind ye, Nelly; I 
shall stay at home after this. We'll live together 
while we live, and God grant we may go together 
when we die.” 


Od Cg II 


We take great pleasure in presenting to our readers the subjoined effusions from the pen of our esteemed contemporary, 
Georeer P. Morris, Esquire, of the New York Mirror. They breathe the true spirit of lyrical music. Tenderness, simplicity, 
delicacy—these are their characteristics, and they should be the characteristics of all similar writings. 


Gen. Morris has acquired an enviable fame by his contributions to our stock of national poetry. No man enjoys a more 


extensive popularity. His songs are on all lips; alike in the crowded saloon of the city, and the quiet cottage—alike among 


the gay and fashionable, and the simple and the lowly. There is a truthfulness about them which carries them directly to the 


hearts of all classes. They appeal to feelings which are common to all persons. They speak of and to the affections, and they 


never speak in vain. No one listens to them without being-‘moved by their awakening influences. 


lhe “ lays” we now publish, have all, we believe, been adapted to music. Some of them we know have, for we have heard 
them warbled by voices whose tones can never be lost to remembrance. To our lady-readers we are sure they will prove an 


2»eceptable offering. 


Collected for the Lady's Book. 
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LYRE. 


BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


WELL-A-DAY. 


I, 
Love comes and goes like a spell 
How, no one knows, nor can tell 
Now here—now there—then away ! 
None dreameth where.— Well-a-day ! 
II. 
Love should be true as the star 
Seen in the blue sky afar. 


Not here—now there—like the lay 
Of lutes in th’ air.—Well-a-day ! 


Ill, 


Should love depart, not a tie 
Binds up the heart till we die! 
Now here—now there—sad we stray ! 


Life is all care.—Well-a-day ! 


LADY OF ENGLAND. 


I, 
Lady of England—o’er the seas 
Thy name was borne by every breeze, 
Till all this sun-set clime became 
Familiar with Victoria's name! 
Il, 
Though seas divide us many a mile, 
Yet, for the Queen of that fair isle 
From whence our fathers sprung, there roves 
A blessing from this Land of Groves! 


OPEN 


I. 
Open thy lattice, love— 
Listen to me! 
The cool balmy breeze 
Is abroad on the sea! 

The moon, like a queen, 
Roams her realms of blue, 
And the stars keep their vigils 

In heaven for you! 
Ere morn's rosy blush 
Tips the hills with its ray 
Away, o’er the waters, 
Away and away! 
Then open thy lattice, love— 
Listen to me! 
While the moon lights the sky 
And the breeze curls the sea ! 


Ill. 
Our father land !—fit theme for song!— 
When thou art named what memorieg throng !— 
Sball England cease our love to claim ?7— 
Not while our language is the same! 
IV. 
Scion of kings! so live and reign 
That when thy nation’s swelling strain 
Is breathed among our forests green, 
We tvo may say, ** God save the Queen!" 


THY LATTICE, LOVE. 


Il, 
Open thy lattice, love— 
Listen to me! 
In the voyage of life 
Love our pilot will be! 
He'll sit at the helm 
Wherever we rove, 
And steer by the load-star 
He kindled above ! 
His gem-girdled pinnace 
Will cut the bright spray, 
Or skim, like a bird, 
O’er the waters away! 
Then open thy lattice, love— 
Listen to me! 
While the moon lights the sky 
And the breeze curls the sea! 
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LOVE, 


I. 


When Love in myrtle shades reposed, 
His bow and darts behind him slung, 
As dewy twilight round him closed, 
Lisette these numbers sung: 
**Oh Love! thy sylvan bower, 
I'll fly, while I’ve the power : 
Thy primrose way 
Leads maids where they, 


rh 


Love, honour and obey 
Il. 
‘“« Escape !” the boy-god said, “‘ is vain!" 
And shook the diamonds from his wings ; 


“ T'll bind thee captive in my train, 
Fairest of earthly things!” 


VENETIAN 


1, 
Come, come to me, love! 
Come, love !—arise! 
And shame the bright stars 
With the light of thine eyes ; 
Look out from thy lattice, 
Oh lady-bird, hear! 
A swan on the water 
My gondola’s near! 
Il. 
Come, come to me, love! 
Come, love !—my bride! 
O’er crystal in moonbeams 
We'll tranquilly glide. 


WHERE 


I. 
Where Hudson's wave, o’er silvery sands, 
Winds ‘mong the hills afar, 
Old Cro’nest like a monarch stands, 
Crown'd with a single star: 
And there, amid the billowy swells 
Of rock-ribbed, cloud-capt earth, 
My fair and gentle Ida dwells, 
A nymph of mountain birth. 
Il. 
The snow-flake that the cliff receives, 
The diamonds of the showers, 
Spring's tender blossoms, buds and leaves, 
The sisterhood of flowers, 


HONOUR 
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AND OBEY. 


“Go, wily Cupid, go! 
I freedom’s value know! 
Then hence, away ! 
To none I'll say 


Love, honour and obey! 
ll. 


** Speed, arrow! to thy mark!” he cried. 
Swift as a ray of light it flew! 
Love spread his purple pinions wide, 
And faded from her view. 
Joy filled that maiden's eyes— 
Twin load-stars from the skies— 
And, one bright day, 
Her lips did say 


** Love, honour and obey !” 


SERENADE. 


In the dip of the oar 
A melody flows 

Sweet as the nightingale 
Sings to the rose. 


Come, come to me, love! 
Come, love !—The day 
Brings warder and cloister ! 

Away, and away! 

Oh haste to thy lover; 
Not yon star above, 
Is more true to heaven, 
Than he to his love! 


HUDSON’S WAVE. 


Morn’s early beam, eve's balmy breeze, 
Her purity define, 

But Ida ’s dearer far than these 
To this fond breast of mine. 


Ill, 


My heart is on the hills. The shades 
Of night are on my brow: 

Ye pleasant haunts and silent glades 
My soul is with you now! 

I bless the star-crown'd highlands where 
My Ida's footsteps roam: 

Ob, for a faleon’s wing to bear 
Me onward to my hume! 


LAND, HO! 


I, 
Fill high the brimmer !—the land is in sight, 
We'll be happy, if never again, boys, to-night! 
The cold cheerless ocean in safety we've past, 
And the warm genial earth glads our vision at last 
In the land of the stranger truest hearts we shall find 
To soothe us in absence of those left behind! 
Then fill high the brimmer !—the land is in sight, 
We'll be happy, if never again, boys, to-night. 

Il. 


Fill high the brimmer!—’till morn we'll remain, 

Then part in the hope to meet one day again, 

Round the hearth-stone of home in the land of our birth 
The holiest spot on the face of the earth! 


Dear country! our thoughts are more constant to thee 


Than the steel to the star, or the stream to the sea! 
Then fill high the brimmer !—the land is in sight, 
We'll be happy, if never again, boys, to-night. 


III. 


Fill high the brimmer !—the wine-sparkles rise 
Like tears, from the fountain of joy, to the eyes! 


May rain-drops that fall from the storm-clouds of care, 


Melt away in the sun-beaming smiles of the fair! 
Drink deep to the chime of the nautical bells, 
To woman, God bless her! wherever she dwells! 
Then fill high the brimmer!—the land is in sight, 
We'll be happy, if never again, boys, to-night 
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Written for the Lady's Book. 


MY FRIEND’S 


DOG, 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


Since the report of the introduction of a regiment 
of bloodhounds into Florida, it cannot be denied that 
the dog has advanced much in dignity and respecta- 
bility in this country. It is with no sentiment of hu- 
miliation at the task, therefore, that I come before 
the public as the faithful biographer, the Boswell of 
one of the most interesting and sagacious individuals 
of the species. Cowper did not disdain to write the 
memories of a hare, and why should a much smaller 
man hesitate to record the virtues of a dog? 

Did you ever, in walking Broadway, meet with Mr: 
Cozy and his dog Tip? An excellent little man was 
Cozy, clever and well informed, but unobtrusive and 
quiet. His dog never quitted him; or, perhaps, it 
would be more correct to say, he never quitted his 
dog. Those who ever met them together once, could 
never afterwards separate them in their recollection ; 
so much was the master identified with the dog, and 
the dog with the master. 

Mr. Cozy was about five feet three in stature, and 
Tip was two feet in length from the tip of his nose 
to the extremity of his tail, which curled up behind 
after a most knowing fashion. As to his height, that 
depended much upon the season and the shears of his 
master, inasmuch as his wool seemed to constitute 
at least one half of his bulk. He had quick, fiery 
eyes, ever restless ears, and a sharp, piercing voice, 
He was spirited, sometimes even a little quarrelsome ; 
not that he partook of the brutal nature of the bull- 
dog, who leaps at your throat if you but look side- 
ways at his master: no; Tip never undertook to 
throttle any one. I doubt, also, whether in spite of 
his many estimable qualities he possessed the philan- 
thropic courage of the Newfoundland dog. ‘Tip was 
devoted to his master, as much as a dog can be; but 
it is probable, that had Mr. Cozy happened to fall into 
the North river, Tip would have contented himself 
with standing by and barking—a trait of character 
observable in many worthy persons of the human 
family, who lament clamorously over the disasters 
of their friends, but do not move a step to lend them 
a helping hand. ‘Tip did, in fact, belong to the race 
of spaniels ; and he was full of intelligence and senti- 
ment—a regular city dog, who passed through the 
world with both eyes open, and never shut but one 
when he slept. 

It is not my present object to give to the public a 
full history of his life, although I consider that he 
would afford much ampler materials for a volume 
than many of the little great men, whose biographies 
are daily published. I merely intend to mention a 
few traits and anecdotes concerning him, which I 
think will interest the reader. They will excite his 
surprise, perhaps his incredulity; but I can seriously 
assure him, that they are true in their minutest details. 

It was just after the last presidential nomination at 
Harrisburg that I became acquainted with Mr. Cozy. 
He had come to New York in the prosecution of a 
project of public utility—but one, of which I fear 
the United States will not secure the glory and the 


advantage—I allude to the plan of a ship canal across 
the Isthmus of Darien, uniting the Atlantic and Pa. 
cific oceans. My position enabled me to be of some 
service in giving publicity to his design, and, as I was 
desirous of availing myself of the mass of information 
he had collected upon the subject, I was a frequent 
visiter at his house in Greenwich street. It was thus 
that I first had the honour to make the acquaintance 
of Tip. I very soon gained his affections; not by 
means of bribes addressed to his appetite, but in re- 
turn for the attachment I manifested towards his 
master ; for Tip was not one who 


“ dull'’d his palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch'd, unfledg’d comrade.” 


He would come to visit me several times a week in 
Murray street, sometimes in the way of friendship, 
sometimes as the bearer of a message from his mas- 
ter. In the latter case he would start from home 
with a billet between his teeth, and trot briskly through 
the streets, without paying any regard to the passers- 
by, who might have relieved him of his missive, nor 
to the thousand objects which presented themselves 
to distract his attention. Arrived at my house, he 
would bark at the front door till it was opened, and 
then if the countenance of the servant told him that 
I was at home, he would wipe his feet on the mat, 
run up stairs to my room, and with a friendly whine 
announce his presence at the door. He would cer- 
tainly have pulled the bell outside, in preference to 
barking, had he been tall enough to reach it. 

Let it not be supposed that Tip had been drilled 
into these indications of sagacity. Mr. Cozy, who 
had originally taken him into his house out of huma- 
nity, never did any thing for his instruction. The 
extraordinary intelligence of the dog was revealed 
one day by chance, and from that moment he was 
left wholly to himself. It happened thus. I have 
the anecdote from the actors in the scene themselves, 
and will describe it with all the simplicity of a Bran- 
tome or a Froissart. 

During one of the warmest days of the last sum- 
mer, just after dinner, Mr. Cozy was reclining upon 
the sofa with a new novel in his hand and a cigar in 
his mouth, enjoying a siesta. His wife, a neat little 
figure, with a sunny expression of face, dark, mis- 
chievous eyes, delicate hands and feet and a musical 
voice, but of a lively and decided manner, was busily 
engaged in rejuvenating an old bonnet, by the aid 
of some fresh artificial flowers. She was seated near 
the window, wholly absorbed in their arrangement, 
with which, by the way, she seemed but little pleased. 
At this moment, her husband, pointing to a pocket- 
handkerchief upon a chair at her side, said : 

“ Harriet, do me the favour to throw me my hand- 
kerchief.” 

Mrs. Cozy did not, or pretended that she did not 
hear. Mr. Cozy repeated the request in the same 
words, and with a voice the softest he could assume. 

No answer. 
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Mr. Cozy opened his mouth for the third time, and, 
with a little impatience in his tone, reiterated : “ Har- 
riet, do me the favour”—when Harriet, turning to- 
wards him, and balancing her bonnet before her, as 
if to criticise its points, replied : 

«I hear you perfectly well, Mr. Cozy. You want 
your handkerchief.” 

«“ Yes, the heat of the weather and the stupidity 
of this romance, make me perspire freely.” 

“That is very natural; but I am so comfortably 
seated, and it would cost you so little trouble! You 
have only to stretch out your arm.” 

« And you but to take two steps.” 

“ Indeed the exertion is too great.” 

“ Do you know, Mrs. Cozy, that if I did not know 
you so well, I should take this for ubstinacy on your 
part ?” 

“ Indeed !” said the lady; “ then it is fortunate you 
know me so well.” 

And here she hummed the well known air from the 
little vaudeville of the Swiss Cottage. 


* Liberty for me! 
No man’s wife I'd be; 
Liberty for me! 
I'd be ever free.” 


Mr. Cozy, somewhat piqued, raised himself a little 
from his seat, and brushing the drops of perspiration 
from his forehead, without the aid of a handkerchief, 
said : 

« That is a song, Mrs, Cozy, which suits your voice 
admirably, and your humour better still. It is suffi- 
cient for you that I should say yes to induce you to 
say no.” 

“ Not always.” 

** Always.” 

« I said yes, however, one time in the course of my 
life.” 

“I fear you have said yes too many times, madam, 
in the course of your life.” 

“How! too many times! Do you know, sir, you 
have been guilty of an impertinence ?” 

“And do you know, madam, that you are very 
disobliging? When I beseech you to give me my 
handkerchief—” 

“ When you see that I am busy—” 

“ You have no complaisance about you.” 

“ And you are so insupportably exacting!” 

The quarrel grew warmer and warmer. Mr. Cozy 
stormed, and gesticulated, but did not quit his seat. 
Mrs. Cozy, her face flushed with vexation, retorted 
by renewed attentions to her bonnet. At length this 
conjugal scene was approaching the highest pitch 
of irritation, when, oh, prodigy! our friend Tip, who 
had all the while been pretending to be asleep on the 
floor, between the contending parties, quietly got up, 
took the handkerchief in his mouth, carried it to Mr. 
Cozy, and then stood and looked rebukingly first at 
the one and then at the other, as much as to say: 
“ Ar’n’t you ashamed of yourselves for making such 
a row about such a trifle!” 

At this spectacle, the husband and wife were struck 
mute with surprise, and forgot their quarrel to vie in 
caressing the canine pacificator, who had just given 
them such a lesson in good nature. I am happy to 
say that both of them profited by it. From that mo- 
ment, also, Tip redoubled in penetration and clever- 
ness. Every day brought with it a new surprise, 
He seemed to comprehend every thing that was said 


to him; and was almost in the light of a domestic. 
For instance, at table he would carry a napkin to any 
guest that might be named. When it would happen 
to be a person, whom he saw for the first time, he 
would still be guided by the sound of the name, and, 
making the circuit of the table, pass those whom he 
knew and stop before the stranger, quite assured that 
he must be the person designated inasmuch as his 
name did not appertain to any of the other guests. 

The friends of the family had instructed him in a 
number of tricks of a similar character, which Mr. 
Cozy used to make him repeat before company, much 
to the master’s satisfaction, for he was proud of his 
dog, but little to the contentment of poor Tip, who, 
fatigued by these continual exercises, never failed to 
conceal himself when he saw a new visiter enter the 
house. It was not without great difficulty that he 
could be enticed forth from the asylum to which he 
had fled to escape the impertinence of the curious. 
The eulogiums and blandishments, which they lavish- 
ed upon him, he received with the most serene in- 
difference. Did he despise them, philosopher as he 
was, or did he consider them purchased too dearly 
by the servitude to which he was subjected? I can- 
not venture to decide. But if he was little touched 
by the admiration of strangers, he was unremitting 
in his exertions to please his master. He performed 
for him the service of an errand boy, carrying his 
letters and occasionally making some small purchases 
with which he would be entrusted. While, upon a 
mission of this sort, a singular adventure befell him, 
which I will do myself the pleasure to relate to you. 

Mr. Cozy was particularly fond of tobacco. He 
was moreover very fastidious in the choice, and in 
order to have it fresh, as he said, he was in the habit 
of supplying his box every morning at a little out-of- 
the-way shop in Chatham street, known to himself 
and a few other devotees as containing the best to- 
bacco in the city, although the world, that great per- 
verse booby, whose faith is in outward appearances, 
would pass by its humble sign and undecked windows 
with neglect or contempt. ‘Tip was frequently charged 
with the office of purveyor. His master would put 
two or three cents into an empty snufi-box, which 
Tip would carry to the tobacconist’s. The latter 
would open the box, fill it with snuff in exchange for 
the money, and deliver it to Tip, who would return 
with it to the house, as proud and important as the 
bearer of a government despatch. 

Things went on in this manner for several months, 
when one morning Tip was seen to return with his 
ears depressed and his tail between his legs. Instead 
of delivering the snuff-box to his master, as had been 
his custom, he deposited it upon a chair and with- 
drew, with an air of confusion, towards a corner of 
the room. Mr. Cozy took the box, and to his sur- 
prise found that it contained neither tobacco nor 
money. What could have happened? Had some. 
body robbed Tip, or had the tobacconist, for the sake 
of a poor joke, sent back the box empty? In the 
one case, the thief would have retained the box. As 
to the second supposition, it was improbable. Mr, 
Cozy vainly interrogated the unfortunate Tip, who, 
beyond a doubt, comprehended the questions of his 
master; although the latter did not have sufficient 
penetration to divine what the dog said in reply, or 
rather, to confess the real truth, Tip did not make 
any reply at all. He evidently kept silent out of his 
inability to justify himself. ‘The next day, however, 





and for several days afterwards, Tip discharged his ac- 
customed mission with fidelity and without accident. 
His failure was quite forgotten, when lo, the box 
came back a second time empty. ‘Tip did not on 
this occasion merely lower his head and drop his tail 
in token of confusion, but he went trembling in every 
limb, and crouched beneath a chair like a criminal, 
who has been guilty of a relapse in crime. 

I cannot describe the trouble, the inquietude of my 
worthy friend, Cozy. His wife, his neighbours, his 
friends—I was of the number—were all called toge- 
ther and consulted. ‘They discussed the matter, and, 
finally, to the inexpressible affliction of Mr. Cozy, the 
most grave suspicions were raised against the honesty 
of Tip. Mrs. Cozy, when she walked out with the 
dog, had been accustomed to buy him some cakes. 
Tip received from her hand one or more coppers, 
which he passed over to the confectioner, taking good 
care that the latter should give him as many cakes 
as there were cents. Sometimes the confectioner 
would amuse himself by trying to cheat his four- 
legged customer. On such occasions Tip would 
civilly indicate the error, and wait awhile to have it 
rectified, but when he saw that the joke was carried 
a little too far, he would leap upon the counter and 
help himself, taking only as many cakes as were due 
to him, and neither more nor less. This circum- 
stance, joined to the disappearance of the cents from 
the snuff-box, induced suspicions, not wholly unrea- 
sonable, that Tip had squandered the money, given 
him to buy tobacco for his master, in purchasing 
cakes for himself. It was also a fair presumption 
that the confectioner had been his accomplice; for 
how could Tip have opened and shut the box? Na- 
ture has given to man only the adroitness of hands, 
and well does he avail himself of it: but for this, I 
am not sure that Mr. Cozy would not have finished 
by going to search for the money in the dog’s pos- 
session. 

Whatever might be the real facts of the case, it 
was decided that a strict watch should be kept over 
the movements of Tip, and that if the dereliction 
should be proved against him, he should be punished 
with rigour. 

But I beg the reader to be reassured and to dismiss 
all unpleasant surmises as to Tiip’s integrity. He 
was not guilty, and that very evening he was trium- 
phantly acquitted in my presence in a manner which 
fully established his innocence. 

We were walking, Mr. Cozy, his wife, Tip and 
myself, in the Park, not a great distance from the 
tobacco shop, of which I have spoken, Some small 
newspaper boys were pitching cents in an adjoining 
walk. One of the players, with a cent in his right 
hand, and the upper part of his body protruded, was 
aiming at*the mark, around which several coppers 
were scattered. All at once Tip started off, dashed 
in upon the cents, and bere off half a dozen in his 
mouth to his master. Great was our surprise, and 
great was the commotion among the boys at this 
spectacle, ‘The little rascals rushed after the dog, 
and Mr. Cozy had much difficulty in defending him 
from their attacks with his cane. We were soon 
surrounded by a knot of curious idlers, such as are 
always ready to form a crowd in our streets upon the 
most trivial occasion. Suddenly a hack-driver from 
the neighbouring stand made his way through them, 
and seizing one of the juvenile loafers by the ear, 
exclaimed : 
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« *T will teach you how to rob the dog again, you 
little scoundrel! He has but taken back his own, 
and it is furtunate for you that he can’t complain of 
your theft at the police office.” 

Tne worthy hack-driver then turned to us, and 
informed us, that the boys were well acquainted with 
the dog, having seen him pass every morning through 
the Park on his way to the tobacconist’s, and that 
they had on two occasions waylaid him and deprived 
him of hismoney. Tip had but availed himself of the 
first opportunity of recovering the sum which he had 
lost. 

I have thus far merely cited certain traits of intel- 
ligence in Tip; but here is an instance which indi- 
cates qualities beyond them, and I never recall it 
without emotion. 

A race was to take place at the Union Course. 
Mr. Cozy, who, like most speculative geniuses, had a 
plenty of leisure time upon his hands, armed himself 
with his umbrella, and accompanied by the faithful 
Tip, whom he held in a leash, he crossed the ferry 
to Hoboken, and arrived upon the race-course two 
good hours before the sports commenced. He had 
been so fortunate as to procure a ticket of admission 
within the enclosure of the course among the mem. 
bers of the club; but to his great chagrin he learned 
that no dogs were admitted into the privileged place. 
He found himself, therefore, under the hard necessity 
of returning home or of contenting himself with a 
place among the crowds of spectators upon the sur- 
rounding stagings—a thing which he objected to 
both on his own account, he being small of stature, 
and on account of the risk of crushing his dog. He 
was pondering sadly on this dilemma, when a boy 
of rather prepossessing appearance, obligingly offered 
to take care of his dog; promising to restore him 
safely after the races were over. It was with great 
reluctance that Mr, Cozy finally consented to be 
separated from Tip; but he had never witnessed a 
race, and was now exceedingly desirous of enjoying 
the spectacle. Afier some moments of hesitation, 
his curiosity prevailed; he handed the boy the chain 
attached to the collar of the dog, and begging the 
urchin to take good care of him, and having fixed 
upon a place of meeting and promised a liberal re- 
compense, he resolutely entered the enclosure, not, 
however, without looking back regretfully at poor 
Tip, who made the air resound with his cries at the 
separation. 

After the races were concluded, Mr. Cozy repaired 
with haste to the spot agreed upon, but neither dog 
nor boy was to be seen. He looked around with 
anxiety, and shouted “ Tip” with all his might; but 
Tip did not answer to the summons, and nobody 
could tell what had become of him. Poor Cozy was 
beside himself. Several hours elapsed before he could 
make up his mind to quit the spot, where he still 
hoped to see his dog. He could not bear to think 
that Tip was lost. At length the clock siruck six, 
and Cozy found himself standing all alone in the wide 
enclosure, mute with grief, and crying to himself in 
accents of despair: “ They have stolen Tip!—Tip is 
lost !” 

It now became necessary to return home, where 
for two or three hours, Mrs. Cozy had been expecting 
him to dinner. I will not attempt to describe the 
scene of anguish and of reproach which followed the 
announcement of the loss of Tip. Never was the 
conjugal roof shaken by so violent a domestic tem- 
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pest. Humbled and confounded, poor Cozy submitted 
to every upbraiding, utterly incapable of replying or 
of uttering a syllable in his justification. As soon as 
the storm was a little abated, they began to consult 
upon the measures proper to be adopted for the reco- 
very of the dog, and it was agreed that his loss should 
be advertised in all the newspapers of the city, with 
the promise of a recompense of one hundred dollars 
to the finder; an exorbitant sum, considering the 
limited means of the family. But the announcement 
of the reward was unavailing, as well as the investi- 
gations of Mr, Cozy and his friends; for it was impos- 
sible not to interest one’s self in a loss so acutely 
deplored. 

Two long weeks passed away in this manner. All 
hope seemed to have vanished, when being one day 
at the window with Mr. Cozy, with whom I was 
talking condolingly on the subject of Tip, who was 
now the ordinary topic of our conversations, I saw 
his attention suddenly attracted towards the opposite 
side of the street. 

“Good Heavens! Is it possible?” he exclaimed. 
“IT see him!” 

«“ Whom do you see ?” 

“ Tip!—There! There! He crosses the street.— 
He has recognized us—My poor dog!—In what a 
condition he comes back to me!” 

True enough, I perceived not far from the side- 
walk a dog, who came towards us trailing the end 
of a rope, panting and covered with mud. It required 
the accustomed eye of his master to recognize him. 
While I yet was looking, doubtful as to the dog’s 
identity, Mr. Cozy precipitated himself down stairs, 
accompanied by his wife, who had hastened to the 
spot on hearing his exclamations. I followed them. 
Mr. Cozy was already in the middle of the street and 
his wife upon the side-walk, when Tip came up. He 
passed his old master without noticing him, but rush- 
ed towards his mistress, whom he almost devoured 
with caresses, and then fell at her feet exhaused with 
fatigue. As soon as he was restored, he indulged in 
new transports, uttering cries of joy quite as expres- 
sive as any human language. But every time that 
Mr. Cozy approached him, he would recoil with a 
low, disdainful growl as if deeply offended; and on 
his attempting to take him in his arms Tip barked 
angrily, escaped from his grasp, and mounted the 
stairs to one of his old places of concealment. 

Cozy was confounded with grief—desperate. It 
was evident that he had lost Tip’s affections through 
his cruel abandonment of him at the race-course. He 
had been willing, for the gratification of a frivolous 
curiosity, to confide him to mercenary hands, from 
which in all probability, he had, with much difficulty 
just escaped, for who could say what Tip’s adventures 
had been? We could only infer from his meagre 
appearance and his extreme feebleness, that he had 
suffered greatly; and for these torments he was in- 
debted to the indifference of his master; nay, what 
if he accused that master in his heart of having con- 
spired to get rid of him? These imaginations were 








insupportable to Cozy. He had borne with resigna- 
tion the rebukes of his wife, who certainly had not 
been chary of them towards him; but to see himself 
condemned, repulsed by his dog—this was misery too 
dreadful for endurance. He tried every means to 
bring about a reconciliation. For several days Tip 
was inexorable. It became necessary that Mrs. Cozy 
herself should intercede in behalf of her guilty but 
penitent husband. And at length Tip relented. His 
resentment was fully appeased, and his affections long 
repressed were developed towards his master with 
renewed energy and warmth. He seemed to reproach 
himself for his temporary anger, and to try to make 
his master forget, in the excess of his joy, the pain 
which he had caused him. ‘Two lovers, after a re- 
conciliation purchased with mutual tears, could not 
have revelled in their happiness with more delight. 
Alas! it was destined to be of brief duration. 

A short time afterwards, Tip was attacked with a 
distressing malady, the consequence of the recent 
hardships and abuses he had undergone. An ulcer 
appeared upon his neck and rapidly increased. Me- 
dical means were procured to arrest its progress, but 
skill and art and attention were unavailing. After 
enduring much suffering, Tip was condemned to die. 
It became impossible to keep him any longer in the 
house. Cozy was once more in despair; for an im- 
mediate and a cruel separation was now inevitable. 
After many inward struggles he decided on the dog’s 
death ; but to this his wife obstinately refused to give 
her consent. It was necessary to take advantage of 
her absence a few days in Philadelphia. How shall 
I finish what remains of the story? The fatal sacri- 
fice was ordered. A coloured porter was charged 
with its execution. We followed him at a distance, 
like friends attending a friend’s obsequies. We saw 
him on the margin of the river tie a stone round the 
neck of the unfortunate Tip and swing him far into 
the water. 

A cry escaped us; but this anguish was not the 
last. A moment afterwards ‘Tip appeared above the 
surface; the stone had become detached. He re- 
gained the shore, after swimming with much difficulty, 
and approached the porter, whose hands he licked 
as if mutely imploring his pity. ‘This was more than 
poor Cozy could endure. He advanced rapidly to- 
wards the spot, and would have made a sign with his 
hand to the porter to spare the dog; but I withheld 
him, The sacrifice was unavoidable. The porter 
attached a second stone around the dog’s neck, and, 
this time, all was finished! 

Mrs. Cozy was always kept in ignorance of the 
sad end of the ill fated Tip. Should you ever meet 
with her, I beg you not to speak of it; for she could 
never pardon her husband that frightful exercise of 
courage and resolution, which he himself oftentimes 
repented, and poor Tip would be no longer by to 
restore peace between the two.* 


* For the materials of this little sketch, see the French of 
Justin Gensoul. 





Estimation or THE Wor_p.—They take very unpro- 
fitable pains who endeavour to persuade men that 
they are obliged wholly to despise this world and all 
that is in it, even whilst they themselves live here. 
God hath not taken all that pains in forming, and 


framing, and furnishing, and adorning this world, 
that they who were made by him to live in it should 
despise it; it will be well enough if they do not 
love it so immoderately, to prefer it before him who 
made it. 
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BADGEBURY. 


CHAPTER 1. 
“I rect you, Charles, you must marry a woman of 
fortune, and what objections can you make to Miss 
Whitehead ?” said Mrs. Badgebury to her young son, 
perhaps for the fiftieth time, “what objection to a 
woman who has five thousand a year in her own 
power—no one to control her ?” 

«“ Why, only just these few objections, madam !— 
She is old—she is ugly—she is ill-tempered, and she 
is intolerably ignorant as well as insolently proud.” 

« Pride, indeed! I like to hear your father’s son 
talk of pride. You, who because you are descended 
from John de Badgebury, think yourself equal to the 
nobles of the land.” 

“ There is a generous pride in the good name of 
one’s ancestors,” said Charles Badgebury, with par- 
donable warmth, “that is almost a virtue. But for 
a woman to be proud because her father scraped 
money together by means the most unworthy— if not 
dishonest—” 

“ Well! well! we will set that aside; people must 
not be too scrupulous when they are poor. Miss 
Whitehead is but five or six years older than you are, 
and as to beauty-—I had not much beauty, nor was 
I very young, and yet your high-born father found it 
very convenient to marry me.” 

«“ But was he happy, madam ?” 

This was perhaps a thoughtless question, arising 
from the irritation of the moment, but it was a home 
stroke that roused Mrs. Badgebury’s ire, and thrown 
off her guard by the intemperance of passion, she 
poured forth a narrative just calculated to wound the 
feelings of her high spirited son, while it plainly 
showed him the abyss that opened at his feet. 

“ Happy! Yes, he might have been happy, if he 
had been wise! But he chose to be angry that I 
held the strings of the purse that I brought him. 
People said that he pined after a former flame, that he 
had left in India, or that some one there—some one 
jealous of his leaving—had given him a slow poison 
before he came away, which was the cause of his 
death ; but I tell you chagrin was that poison! and he 
died from vexation that I would not let him pursue 
his fullies, and waste my money as he had done his 
own ; and that I would not even give up the disposal 
of my money at my death. Who would trust a man, 
who, when he came home from India with a well- 
filled purse, spent the whole of his fortune in building 
a house? Why the very cellars cost him so much 
that he could not finish the rest, which is the reason 
why the west wing has never been completed. ‘Ten 
thousand pounds, it is said, were spent before the 
walls of the foundation were level with the ground, 
and if you take a torch and go through the empty 
cellars, arched strong enough to bear a church, you 
will believe it ; and when all was done, what had he? 
A fine house and a few hundred barren acres. The 


farmers will not hire the land, and there it lies useless; 
I was not going to spend a fortune in manure. And 
now, young gentleman, let me warn you—my money 
is all in my own power, and if you will not obey me, 
I will give it every shilling to your sister. You will 
then be Charles Badgebury, Esquire, of Badgebury, 
and its unproductive lands. A noble ancestry—a 
noble house—and a noble estate !—while your sister 
will be a match for a lord—with my money!” And 
the unmotherly woman burst into a loud bitter laugh. 

Charles Badgebury covered his face with his hands, 
and the image of his father, tall, dignified, beautiful 
and generous, passed befure him, touched with all the 
softening hues of early recollection. He spoke not, 
and his mother thought he was convinced. She rang 
a silver bell that stood on a table beside her, and on 
the entrance of a small black boy, bade him tell a 
female servant to dress Miss Badgebury and bring her 
thither. 

All this passed in Mrs. Badgebury’s dressing-room, 
the only one in the house in which the architect had 
sacrificed his taste to the orders of the proprietor; it 
looked irto the garden and its windows were not 
above three feet from the floor; every other light in 
the building had its heavy sash frame at least five 
feet from thence, so that children and short persons 
were obliged to mount chairs if they wished to get 
a glimpse of what was passing in the world. An am- 
ple dressing-table, covered with thin muslin drapery, 
its looking-glass decorated in the same manner with 
the addition of bows of ribands to confine the folds, 
displayed numerous toilet boxes of Chinese manufac- 
ture, whose various shapes might have puzzled a ma- 
thematician to define, and an economist to declare 
their several uses, as the sublimer mysteries of the 
day were disdained by Mrs. Badgebury, she disdaining 
the use of lotions, rouge, pearl powder, the numberless 
brushes now ofdaily necessity ; they were all empty, and 
like some classes of domestics, kept merely for show. 
This was, in fact, a room of state, where the lady 
received her morning visiters. When she did sacri- 
fice to the graces, which was not often, after rising 
in the morning, a very smail closet nearer to her bed- 
room served for that purpose. 

When Mr. Badgebury returned from India—at 
that time a fruitful soil for amassing wealth—he 
found his paternal mansion, a long low building, with 
a large opening near each end, supported by well- 
proportioned columns, forming an entrance descend- 
ing by winding steps to the rooms appropriated to 
the domestics. The surrounding grounds were laid 
out in the Dutch style brought into fashion by the 
third William; long avenues bordered by trees, 
with canals of stagnant water covered over by the 
broad-leaved water lily. Mr. Badgebury thought 
himself wealthy, and he was so for the year 1730, 
when money was of so much more value than at the 
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present day. He determined to pull down the old 
house and build a new one, and a fashionable archi- 
tect submitting to his inspection a beautiful elevation 
from one of Inigo Jones’s plans, he immediately gave 
him discretionary power to commence, without con- 
sidering the convenient distribution of the interior or 
once sitting down to calculate the cost, merely stipu- 
lating that there should be large convenient cellars. 

The mansion rose in all the grandeur of a lofty, 
three-storied structure, with two wings, the admiration 
of the surrounding country. The garden front was 
equal in beauty to the principal one, an immense hall 
ran directly through the house, with large folding 
doors to each end, and a superb staircase nearest the 
garden, stretched its ample length, ornamented by a 
Corinthian pillar of native oak, of one single piece. 
A very spacious lobby at the head of the staircase 
opened on three sides into the principal bedrooms. 
These two rooms, of little use in themselves, took up 
so much of the interior as to spoil all the others, two 
mean parlours, and a few small chambers being all 
that could be accomplished besides, and these parlours 
as well as the hall being wainscotted only half way 
up, looked more like the smoking cabin of a sub- 
stantial farmer than rooms of state in which Mr. 
Badgebury was to receive his high-born friends. 

The family portraits were all hung in the lobby, 
with the exception of one large groupe, such as is 
described in the Vicar of Wakefield, which looked 
absolutely small when placed over the hall chimney- 
piece. In this hall did Mr. Badgebury spend his me- 
lanchly hours, pacing its length, and execrating the 
folly which had led him to sink his whole moneyed 
property in bricks and mortar. The gardens remain- 
ed in their original state from want of means to alter 
them, and, as may be gathered from Mrs. Badgebury’s 
short narrative, when he submitted to an ill-assorted 
union for the purpose of bettering his affairs, he found 
he had exchanged one evil for another. He lingered 
through seven years of hopeless dejection, burying 
his sorrows in his own bosom, and just after the 
birth of his third daughter, he sunk into an uftimely 
tomb. Two of his children had died before him. 

When Charles Badgebury roused himself from his 
melancholy fit of abstraction, he noticed that his mo- 
ther’s dress was more splendid than was necessary 
for the morning, and that his sister, now nearly thir- 
teen years old, was seated as usual on the corner of a 
chair, with one finger in her mouth and one foot 
stretched out as far as possible, highly indignant at 
having been compelled to submit to an unusual ablu- 
tion, and to the wearing a whole frock, two things 
she held in the greatest abhorrence. 

Mrs. Badgebury was perhaps sorry she had said 
quite so much to her son within the last hour, for she 
knew his high temper was more than equalled by a 
keenly susceptible heart. She began. in a softer tone 
to speak of some arrangements she had been making. 

«“T have at length found a governess for Johanna,” 
said she, “ which is a matter of rejoicing to me, for 
I really cannot pretend to manage her any longer. 
What with obstinacy and rudeness she wears me out. 
She climbs trees like a boy. I believe she has not a 
whole dress in her wardrobe; and as to learning—I 
am ashamed to think of it—she absolutely detests it. 
I wish there were colleges for girls as well as for 
boyd,'I would send her off directly. I have never 
yet found a governess that would undertake to teach 
such a hoyden, nor should I now, but poor parson 
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Beverly is lately dead, and his fine-lady daughter must 
do something or starve.” The silver bell was again 
tinkled. “Juba, bring me a glass of water.” 

As Juba entered with the water on a silver salver, 
a young lady in deep mourning followed him. Mrs. 
Badgebury’s lap-dog barked furiously, and a parrot in 
a gilded cage, screamed in concert. The stranger 
stopped in the middle of the room, but without ex- 
hibiting the smallest sign of fright or timidity. Juba 
turned up his glistening eye, and displayed his white 
teeth, as if he would have said, “ Missy! do you come 
here fur pinchy pinchy, or cuffy cuffy?” 

Mrs. Badgebury affected great state, and did not 
move, but when the uproar was somewhat abated, 
she pointed to Johanna saying, “ There is your pupil, 
you may take her to the school-room.” 

Charles Badgebury, with the politeness usual to 
him, had started up and placed a chair. Miss 
Beverly seated herself with a graceful inclination of 
her head, and said, in a mild but firm tone of voice, 
“T have not yet been informed, madam, what you 
wish me to teach the young lady?” 

“ Teach her—why every thing to be sure. Mrs, 
Arden tells me you understand music, and painting, 
and languages, and dancing, and philosophy—though 
I do not know what a woman has to do with philo- 
sophy—but as you will be paid for it you must teach 
it. And she says you are very clever with your 
needle; that will suit me very well. I shall expect 
Johanna to be taught every thing?” 

« What has Miss Badgebury read, madam ?” 

“I won’t read at all!” roared Johanna, in a voice 
louder than either lap-dog or parrot, “ I hate reading 
so I do.” 

“Oh! my dear, but this young person will teach 
you to like it; and washing too, and dressing.” 

“She shall catch me, first,” said Johanna, and 
rushed to the door, but the prudent mamma was pre- 
pared for this and the door was fast. Johanna thus 
foiled, stood sulkily with her head against the wain- 
scot. 

« Of course, you will dress Miss Badgebury, and 
take your meals in the school-room ?” 

Miss Beverly’s pale face flushed very deep, but she 
was spared an answer, for Charles turned an indig- 
nant eye on his mother, saying, “ While there is a 
female servant in the house, my sister shall be waited 
on without troubling Miss Beverly, and while there 
is a table spread, the lady who condescends to take 
charge of her mind shall have a seat at it. I am 
afraid the office will be painful enough without add- 
ing to its burdens.” 

Mrs. Badgebury vented her anger by some very 
contemptuous glances, and then in honied tones said, 
“Come, my sweetest Johanna, my darling child— 
won't you go with this good humoured looking young 
woman, and try to learn to read?” 

“No!” said Johanna, stoutly. 

« And won't you let her teach you to be a lady ?” 

“No!—Tom Dunk isn’t a lady, and I only want 
to be like Tom Dunk; to take birds’ nests, and set 
the dogs a fighting, and saw wood.” 

« Why, my dear, you must not be like a boy. You 
will have a large fortune, and you must learn to be 
like me.” 

« Ah! but the maids say you never was nor never 
will be a lady, though you had a large fortune.” 

Here a violent box on the ear of Johanna, put all 
things in uproar again, and the young lady would 
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have returned the blow with interest if her brother 
had not withheld her. Happily the announcement 
of dinner came most opportunely for the cessation of 
hostilities. Miss rushed, head and shoulders foremost, 
to the dining parlour, followed by her fond mother, 
and Charles gave his arm to Miss Beverley, delighted 
to conduct a woman of her elegance to the once 
hospitable board of his father, now scantily spread, 
ill served, and ill conducted by the rich Mrs. Badge- 
bury. 


CHAPTER It, 


Miss Bever.ey had been principally educated by her 
highly gifted father, and though not left so utterly des- 
titute as Mrs. Badgebury had stated, but committed 
to the care of a female friend, he laid his dying 
injunctions on her to strive to increase her small 
income by the exertions of her talents that she might 
secure an honourable independence. This situation 
was the first that offered, and as the untameable Jo- 
hanna had been carefully kept from the sight of Mrs. 
Arden, who conducted the negotiation, it was accepted 
without hesitation. She saw at a glance the extreme 
difficulty of teaching a child who had been indulged 
to excess until she became unbearable, and was then 
cuffed and coaxed by turns. Though Mrs. Badge- 
bury with impatience bore the slightest remonstrance 
from her son, she was entirely governed by her daugh- 
ter, who in all combats, whether of the tongue or the 
hands, usually came off victorious, Coercion of any 
kind was unavailing. Miss Beverly, with tact sur- 
prising for one so young, saw that her only chance 
of succeeding was to continue the system of indul- 
gence and by contriving many ways of amusing her 
pupil, by very slow degrees she began to humanize 
her. 

The injudicious interference of Mrs. Badgebury 
was yet more trying than the savage manners of the 
daughter, and her jealousy of another’s influence over 
her more perplexing than either. Johanna and the 
maids soon found out that Miss Beverly was really a 
lady, and this drove the vulgar rich woman into the 
most unwise plan she could have pursued —that of en- 
deavouring to convince her son that this young woman 
had neither beauty, grace, talents, nor virtues, and by 
this means bringing her various perfections under his 
daily and hourly notice. 

The progress of Johanna in civilization was a matter 
of astonishment to the whole house, and her growing 
affection for Miss Beverly enraged the ignorant and 
arrogant mother. She said it was very odd that a 
word or look from a stranger should do more than 
all her entreaties or promises; she forgot that the 
latter were very seldom kept and therefore never 
trusted. Her son, too, began to find Miss Beverly’s 
company so attractive, that he was delighted to assist 
in development of the unknown powers of his hitherto 
unbearable sister. This was not to be endured, and 
Mrs. Badgebury, asserting that it was impossible for 
any kind of learning to go on right out of the school- 
room, issued orders for the two young ladies to con- 
fine themselves to its precincts. Miss Beverly re- 
monstrated, that as Johanna had hitherto been con- 
tinually in the open air, such strict seclusion would 
have an injurious effect on her health, even now 
showing the ill symptoms that arise from unlimited 
indulgence. This was all in vain; Mrs, Badgebury 
said a mother was the best judge of a child’s health, 
and of the means of preserving it. The governess 


begged that, as walking was forbidden, her pupil might 
ride on horseback as some sort of substitute for 
climbing trees and sawing wood. No. Money could 
not be thrown away on horses and grooms. The 
school-room was large and airy, and if they wanted 
more room, they might walk in the great hall. 

All that could be devised for a growing child, Miss 
Beverly contrived to put in execution for the now 
tractable and affectionate Johanna. She tried danc- 
ing with the windows of the school-room open, but 
was shocked to find this regularly brought on a short 
cough and pain in the side. No part of her studies 
were made irksome, and many lessons were given 
viva voce, while pacing the hall; and when an even- 
ing visit took Mrs, Badgebury away, Charles always 
made one of the small party. He gradually found 
that a young woman of eighteen, educated at home, 
was infinitely his superior in many branches of useful 
learning, particularly natural philosophy, over which 
at college he had but superficially glanced. Classical 
learning was then, as now, thought to comprise the 
sum and substance of a high education, and Charles 
Badgebury was struck with astonishment to find his 
Greek and Latin vanish into nothingness before Miss 
Beverly’s clear perceptions of whatever was good and 
beautiful in nature, or the practice of the social cha- 
rities in life. 

They were walking one evening when the rays of 
the declining sun shone full in the windows of the 
garden front, thus forming the single light favourable 
to the view of a picture. Miss Beverly asked some 
questions respecting the large groupe over the chim- 
ney, observing that it was painted by a fine artist. 

“ It is my great grandfather and his family,” said 
Charles, “ his history is interesting, yet not without 
a parallel in our race. Do you believe in fatality, 
Miss Beverly?” 

“Not in the slightest degree. I believe that all 
things are wisely ordered and nothing left to chance 
or fate.” ‘ 

« But what if the same circumstances had occurred 
for several generations; all equally disastrous as they 
were romantic, what would you say?” 

«“ That there was an unfortunate combination of 
circumstances, but not a fatality.” 

«“ My family seem to have a apell over them, which 
they are unable to break. Iam placed in the same 
unfortunate situation with this my noble ancestor ;— 
his son followed his steps, and my own father—beau- 
tiful and brave—was not more happy. I am in the 
wake of these noble vessels, and I also am likely to 
be wrecked.” 

“TI cannot understand you.—I see here a very 
handsome man with his beautiful wife and children. 
What evil could come into such a groupe?” 

“ The mother of that gentleman was a titled wo- 
man of haughty, imperious temper.”’ Charles blushed 
as he spoke, and when he went on, it was in a low, 
tremulous voice. “ She insisted on his marrying a rich 
relation of her own, while his heart was involuntarily 
fixed on her waiting-maid, a gentlewoman by birth, but 
so poor as to be obliged to serve a woman no way 
her superior but in an empty title. He neither re- 
vealed his love nor resisted his mother’s commands, 
and thus dragged on a miserable existence till his 
health was impaired, so that when his wife and mo- 
ther died, and he was able to give his hand where his 
heart had ever been fixed, his few remaining years 
were embittered by continual sickness. The portraits 
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of the mother and his two wives hang in the lobby 
above, so that you may see the sacrifice he made 
when he obeyed his proud parent’s command.” 

Miss Beverly was silent, nor did her countenance 
betray what she thought or felt. Charles went on, 

“One would have thought the humble waiting- 
maid would have learned a lesson from all this, but, 
strange to say, lovely as she looks, she was more 
haughty and supercilious than those who had gone 
befure her. Fantastic, vain of her superior beauty, 
and determined on having no rival in that respect, she 
chose a wife for her son to serve as a fvil to her 
charms, which it is said she retained, like the cele- 
brated countess of Suffolk, to an extraordinary age. 
By her extravagance afd folly she impaired the family 
estate, left by her doating husband too much in her 
power, so that my father, her grandson, was obliged 
to go to India to repair his fortune, And thither, I 
fear, I must go also.” 

“Ifyou do, I must give you a letter to an uncle 
of mine, resident at Bombay. I hope he is living, 
though we have not heard from him lately.” 

* But tell me, Miss Beverly, does there not seem 
to be the same fatal spell over us all?” 

“ What you call a spell, seems to my apprehension 
a slight want of judgment, or at least, a deficiency in 
the article of firmness.” 

“ Tell me how?” 

“In the first place, this gentleman before us, should 
not have allowed himself to love so unwisely.” 

“ Ah!” said Charles Badgebury with a sigh, « how 
could he help it?” 

“ Well, if he could not help it, he should not have 
married a woman so widely different.” 

“Is that your real opinion, Miss Beverly ?” 

“ Certainly it is. A man is unjust to himself and 
to the woman he marries, if he is sure that he can 
never love her.” 

“ You give me new life!” cried Charles, as if a 
sudden light had dawned on his mind. “I will work, 
I wiil beg, I will starve—but I will not marry where 
I cannot love.” 

“Oh, Miss Beverly!” exclaimed Johanna, with 
somewhat of her former childishness, “I wish you 
would marry Charles. It would make us all so 
happy.” 

Charles, in the excitement of the moment, seized 
Miss Beverly’s hand; but, gently disengaging it, she 
said gravely; “ My dear Johanna, you are too young 
to know how wrong that would be. Your brother 
must marry a woman of suitable fortune and equal 
rank in society.” 

“ Would you have me marry Miss Whitehead ?” 
said Charles, angrily. 

“I never would advise persons to marry where 
they can neither love nor esteem. But like Johanna, 
I am too young to give counsel on such occasions— 
too young even to think of them,” 

“ Have you never thought of such subjects, Miss 
Beverly ?” said Charles, looking very anxiously in her 
face. 

«“ Never—never. I have had too much real trou- 
ble to find any time for creating imaginary ones.” 

Charles was satisfied by the open expression of the 
most beautiful countenance he had ever seen ; a coun- 
tenance much finer than the portrait before him, in 
the traits of mental superiority, and a sedate sweet- 

ness, arising from a strict regulation of the affections. 
He could not withdraw his fascinated eyes till the 


unwelcome sound of his mother’s chariot wheels 
compelled him to leave the hall. 

Mrs. Badgebury’s own maid had always the charge 
of watching every one during her absence, and regu- 
larly reported all she saw or heard. Had she done 
so correctly in the present instance, no evil would 
have arisen, but a garbled statement of whatever 
passed in the hall whenever her lady was away, and 
particularly the circumstances of the last evening was 
well calculated to alarm and irritate in the highest 
degree. The carriage was ordered early on the en- 
suing morning, and Mrs. Badgebury drove without 
delay to the nearest magistrate, on whose heart, as 
he was a wealthy bachelor, she had long striven to 
make some impression, and who was her never failing 
friend in all domestic troubles. 

Mr. Meredith was a man of singular humour and 
shrewdness, who always listened with great/patience 
to the lady’s statements, and while he seemed most 
angry with the petty delinquent, generally found a 
loophole for escape. He had never been known to 
punish where there was no crime. 

«Ah! Mr. Meredith,” said the lady, wiping away 
a crocodile tear, “ here I am again with my troubles. 
You are the only true friend I have found since poor 
dear Mr. Badgebury’s death. It is a very hard thing 
for a lone woman to go through a world like this. I 
am now in worse perplexity than ever. I have got 
a witch in my house!” 

*“ An old one, madam?” 

«Oh! no, sir. A young one—not eighteen,” 

“A very dangerous age. I have known much 
mischief done by such witches, Indeed, I never saw 
an old one.” 

“I assure you, sir, she has bewitched the whole 
house, excepting my own maid.—A very prudent 
person Jenkins is—You know, Mr. Meredith, how 
many times she has saved my property when it has 
been in danger? How many rogueries she has de- 
tected ?” 

« I know she is a very prudent person in her own 
affairs, and that she has saved for herself a conside- 
rable sum of money.” 

« Ah! now dear Mr. Me~rdith, there for once you 
are mistaken, for I give but small wages and she is 
quite poor.” Mr. Meredith never contradicted Mrs. 
Badgebury ; he only nodded, and she went on, “ This 
vile young woman has bewitched my son.” 

« Very likely,” said he, “ I have known such things 
done before now.” 

« And all the servants, except Jenkins.” 

« What—men and maids, too? That is most 
wonderful.” 

« All—all, Mr. Meredith, They will fly at the 
lifting up of her finger. They watch her very looks.” 

« A very dangerous person, truly.” 

« But worse than all, she has completely changed 
my sweet Johanna in every respect ; aye, as much as 
if she had changed her in her cradle. No romping 
now—no monkey’s tricks. You would not know the 
dear child. I am sure she has given her something 
to bring all this about. I caught her once laying a 
white powder over her hands and face; she stood me 
out that it was only sifted oatmeal to cure chapped 
skin, but I know better, and I fear she has given 
Charles some of this. You know there are such 
things as love powders, Mr. Meredith ?” 

« Did you ever try them, Mrs. Badgebury?” This 
was said with so searching a lovk, that it blanched 
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the lady’s cheek. She faultered, and it was some time 
before she could go on. At length, with her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, she said: “ But what alarms me 
more than all, though I suspect some mischief from 
80 much pouring over books and pictures, is, that 
with a single look she makes Johanna mind me 
when I speak; a thing she never did in all her life 
before.” 

“This is marvellous indeed! 
witch !” 

“ Yes, Mr. Meredith, I intend you shall see her, 
and to tell you the truth, I want you to assist me in 
getting her out of the house, without my paying the 
wages that are due, which would be only encouraging 
her in her wickedness, Jenkins has showed me a 
sure way, but I had rather avoid it, for Charles is so 
full of honour, and generosity, and I know not what, 
that I am afraid if I take Jenkins’s way, he would 
fire up and expose us all. And oh! Mr. Meredith, 
when you see him will you give him some fatherly 
advice about Miss Whitehead? You know he more 
than ever refuses to think of her?” 

«I will give Charles the best advice in my power, 
for as I loved the father so I love the children. Oh! 
Mrs. Badgebury! Had those children been mine !”— 

“ They may be yours, yet, Mr. Meredith,” said the 
lady, with one of her sweetest smiles; but observing 
the comically sour expression of the good magistrate’s 
face, she artfully added, “ by adoption, you know— 
when I am dead and gone!” Mr. Meredith bowed, 
and ptepared to accompany her to Badgebury, whither 
they proceeded as fast as the two starved coach- 
horses could carry them. 


I must see this 


CHAPTER III. 


Mrs. Baversvry always contrived to surprise culprits 
into Mr. Meredith’s presence, lest they should be 
prepared with a defence; in which, nine times out of 
ten, they were, impromptu, too hard for the subtile 
lady. Charles took care to be found reading in his 
mother’s dressing-room, for though Miss Beverly 
never suffered him even to look into the school-room, 
he knew the suspicious temper too well to leave it 
food for conjecture. Orders were given for Johanna 
to come and see Mr. Meredith, with her governess, 

« Governess!” cried Mr. Meredith, in amaze, « I 
thought it was a maid servant.” 

“ Well, my dear Mr. Meredith, and what is a go- 
verness but a maid servant?” 

* Does she sweep the rooms and sit in the kitchen?” 

«No, sir. But if it had not been for that chival- 
rous young gentleman, I should have made her fine 
ladyship do something useful; but he, forsooth, must 
interfere, and call her a gentlewoman. I sadly fear 
she has been too much of the gentlewoman for me.” 

The door opened slowly, and the now gentle Jo- 
hanna entered, led by her governess. Mr. Meredith 
started from his seat, and clasped the latter in his 
arms. “ Harriet Beverly! how came you here ?—Oh! 
yes!” cried he, turning to Mrs. Badgebury, as Charles 
was leaving the room, filled with a thousand strange 
fears, “ I will vouch for her being a witch, and many 
a spell has she cast over me, old as I am,” and 
he kissed her fair forehead with a father’s affection, 
while Mrs. Badgebury sat shaking in her chair, fear 
predominating over indignation. 

“ I must beg to speak with Miss Beverly alone,” 
said Mr. Meredith, sternly. 
« No, sir,” said Mrs. Badgebury, striving to assume 


a dignified air, “ I am answerable for Miss Beverly's 
character while she is in my house, and I do not 
choose she should see gentlemen alone.” 

“So you were answerable fur her character, this 
morning, madam, when in my house you were doing 
your utmost to defame her, and I beg you to remem- 
ber you are liable to heavy damages for slander. A 
clerk who sits in a recess in that room, makes mi- 
nutes of every conversation there, unless it is previ- 
ously stated to be purely confidential. If you had 
not been so intent on your malicious purpose, you 
might have seen him.” Mrs. Badgebury coloured at 
the recollection of many conversations she had held 
with Mr. Meredith, in that very room, little thinking 
any one but the innocent magistrate was privy to 
them. He felt only unmitigated contempt, and turn- 
ing to Miss Beverly, said, “ Well, Harriet, as we 
must speak before this very scrupulous lady, tell me 
how it was that you came to this house of all others, 
and that without my knowledge. Why did Mrs. 
Arden seek to conceal it from me ?” 

“ I begged to be allowed to make the trial before 
my friends could object to it—I was in hopes, I— 
but I fear I must go—and yet I grieve to leave Miss 
Badgebury. If you have any influence here, sir, I 
entreat you use it to have her instantly attended by 
a medical man. She is ill; very ill. I sometimes 
think I must stay with her.” 

«I will not leave you in this house one moment 
after myself{—I am too deep in some of its secrets. 
Fear not that I will give plenty of advice to Mrs. 
Badgebury. Do you go and pack up your own pro- 
perty, and see that not a single article be missing. 
There are some rather worse characters here than 
young witches. And now, Mrs. Badgebury, if you 
do not pay this young lady’s salary in the way you 
ought to do, I shall immediately commence a suit in 
law, for which I have ample grounds. If you behave 
handsomely, I will give you some good advice, the 
first item of which is, that you discharge your sly 
Jenkins, who, over and above many deviltries, has 
contrived to make a good five hundred pounds in this 
house, which she has secured on safe mortgages ; 
how it has been obtained, you ought to know better 
than myself. I have also a word to say as to your 
son. If you have not liberality enough to let 
him choose for himself, do not force him on ill- 
temper and ugliness, in the person of Miss White- 
head. Remember how many of the descendants of 
John de Badgebury have been ruined by such match- 
making.” 

This was the climax. The lady assailed the honest 
magistrate with a torrent of abuse, and when she 
found it made not the smallest impression on him, 
went into hysterics. 

When Miss Beverly lefi the room at Mr. Mere. 
dith’s desire, she met Charles Badgebury in one of the 
passages, and could not conceal from him what had 
passed. He poured forth his passionate feelings with 
all the energy of truth, and without the slightest re- 
serve; but while she acknowledged herself touched 
with sympathy, she steadily resisted his wild entrea- 
ties to do what must inevitably involve them both in 
ruin. He was at the door as they were departing, 


and when he found Mr. Meredith proposed walking, 
and sending for Miss Beverly’s luggage, though the 
carriage still stood at the door to convey him home, 
he showed something of the impetuosity of his dispo- 
sition. 
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“And why, Mr. Meredith, do you refuse to use 
the chariot ?” 

“I do not wish to trespass so far on Mrs. Badge- 
bury.” 

« The carriage is mine, sir, and mine are the horses; 
they were among the few things my dear father could 
leave me; and though I shame to say it, they are 
housed and fed on my own land. I could feed them 
better if I dared. Miss Beverly, you will not pain 
me so much as to add this refusal to your last?” 

«“T will not, Mr. Badgebury,” said she, giving him 
her hand to lead her to the carriage, “1 would not 
willingly pain you in any way.” 

“ Then grant me one more interview before I 
leave you, perhaps fur ever?” 

“I cannot,” said she, while a tear fell over her 
eyelid, “I cannot, consistent with my self-respect, 
and I entreat you, if you wish to preserve my—es- 
teem—do not seek it.” 

« My own upright, good girl,” exclaimed Mr. Mere- 
dith. “ Mr, Badgebury, she will be a treasure for you 
in happier times. I entreat you by the love I bore 
your father, take no step of importance without con- 
sulting me.” 

Miss Beverly’s luggage was now placed behind the 
carriage, and they drove off, leaving Charles Badge- 
bury the personification of despair. He was soon 
roused from the indulgence of his own better feelings 
to attempt subduing those of Johanna, who, when 
she found Miss Beverly was gone, not to return, was 
in a frightful state of excitement, from which she 
sunk into a stupor, nothing could divert. Charles 
instantly sent for the family physician, who looked 
very grave, and after several questions asked abruptly 
why he had not been sent for before? 

“T am sure it was not Miss Beverly’s fault,” said 
the female in attendance, “ for I know she told my 
lady above a month ago, that she thought Miss Badge- 
bury in a very critical state.” 

“ Was Mrs. Badgebury so blind as to neglect this 
warning?” said the doctor, in a tone of surprise. 

“She said Miss was only too much teazed with 
learning; and Miss Beverly has done nothing but 
amuse her ever since she was forbidden to go-out 
of doors.” 

“ Who forbade her going out ?” 

“ My lady, sir.” 

“ What, after remaining out of doors all day, was 
she suddenly shut up in the house ?” 

* That is exactly what Miss Beverly said, sir, when 
she begged Miss might be allowed to ride on horse- 
back.” 

« Your sister’s life has been thrown away,” said 
the doctor, abruptly, to the heart-struck brother ; * all 
that can be done now, is of little avail. Let her do 
as she pleases in all things.” 

“.Then take me directly to Miss Beverly,” said 
Jvhanna, speaking for the first time after her long 
trance-like stupor—* take me to her directly.” 

Mrs. Badgebury now sent for the doctor to her 
own room, which she said she was not well enough 
to leave. He repeated his opinion to her which she 
did not choose to agree with, but insisted that Jo- 
hanna would be very well on the morrow. Neither 
did she act on the hints of Mr. Meredith. To part 
with Mrs. Jenkins was not, perhaps, very easy, for 
like many of her class, she was too deep in family 
secrets to be offended with impunity. As if to in- 

demnify herself for the constraint she was compelled 
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to observe toward her dependant, she poured forth 
the whole of her chagrin on her son, and charged 
him immediately to visit Miss Whitehead, as his 
future bride or see her face no more. He bowed, 
without speaking, and left her. 

Perhaps, had Charles Badgebury given full credit 
to the physician’s alarming hints about Juhanna, he 
would not have taken the precipitate steps he did; as 
it was, he gave orders for the strictest attention to be 
paid by the attendants, as well as by the medical men 
and on the next morning departed for the habitation 
of Mr. Meredith. He set his face as flint against all 
that gentleman might have to urge against his de- 
signs, and without even giving the salutation of the 
day, said, “I am going to India.” 

« Thank you for your confidence, Charles; and I 
verily believe it is the best, and indeed the only thing 
you can do.” 

Had Mr. Meredith been aware of Johanna’s dan- 
gerous state, he would not so readily have given in to 
the project of Charles Badgebury, who could not 
restrain his tears when he mentioned this, his only 
cause of regret at leaving his native country, 

«I will take care of Johanna—I will look after 
your lands, and I will furnish you with whatever cash 
you may want. You shall go out as beliis your 
father’s son, and when you have earned a moderate 
independence, come home and claim Harriet Beverly. 
I tell you the citadel is well affected toward you, 
however cold the outworks may seem. I will keep 
up a constant correspondence with you while I live 
and some one else shall do it if I die before your 
return,” 

« Get me a letter from Miss Beverly to her uncle 
in India; she promised me one.” 

«I will—I will—I know all about him. A fine 
worthy man—something like yourself—left England 
from a disappointment in love. But you shall not 
stay as long as he has done. Get you gone to Lon- 
don. You shall not be under the thumb of that 
wretch, Jenkins, who rules your mother in all things; 
and I suspect is a thief as well as a spy.” 

Great was the consternation of Mrs, Badgebury, 
when she found that her son had taken her at her 
word, and that Johanna, in imminent danger, was 
still insisting on being taken to dear Miss Beverly. 
In complete bewilderment, she was compelled to get 
the physician to write a supplicatory note to Mrs. 
Arden, that she would persuade her young friend 
to return to Badgebury. An answer was returned, 
that Miss Beverly had undertaken the charge of a 
niece of Mrs. Arden’s, at that lady’s house, and could 
by no means leave her. The doctor wrote again, 
requesting a visit only, as his patient would neither 
rest nor take nourishment, and that she must die if 
she continued in this state. It was thought Miss 
Beverly’s influence might be beneficial. This was 
not to be refused, and accompanied by Mrs. Arden, 
she consented to see Johanna in the presence of a 
medical man, but not to encounter Mrs. Badgebury. 

The doctor met the ladies as they entered, and 
shocked them with the information that all his art 
could not keep his patient alive many months, even 
if she survived the present attack, He begged Miss 
Beverly to indulge her in any reasonable request she 
might make, for as Mrs. Badgebury could not be 
brought to see the extreme danger, he felt himself in 
a peculiarly awkward situation. Mrs. Jenkins had 
declared it was all fancy, and from her decision there 
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was no appeal. The moment Johanna saw Miss 
Beverly, she was overcome even to tears, took what- 
ever she offered her, and only begged that she would 
take her away. 

“ You know, my dear Johanna, I never promise 
what I do not think I can perform. Your mamma 
would not suffer me to take you with me.” 

“ But if I sleep, sha!: I see you again when I 
awake ?” 

Miss Beverly gave her that assurance, and Johanna, 
well knowing she might rely on it, soon composed 
herself to sleep, which the physician declared her only 
chance for life at this time. This salutary repose 
lasted three hours, but the first thing on waking, was 
a reiteration of her request, a favour the doctor much 
wished could be accorded her. He said the miasma 
arising from the stagnant canals round the house, was 
most injurious for diseased lungs, and that removal 
to a dryer air would prolong life, though he had faint 
hopes of perfect recovery. Mr. Meredith had arrivéd 
to meet the ladies, at their particular request, and was 
employed to negotiate with the obstinate mother, who, 
after a closeted consultation with her prime minister, 
Jenkins, agreed that her daughter and an attendant 
should be removed to Mrs, Arden’s. She well knew 
that as the two doctors lived very near that lady’s 
house, she would save more than the expense incur- 
red, by the deduction of charge for three miles of 
journey every time they visited her. The consent 
of Mrs. Arden and her young friend was, by Mr. 
Meredith’s advice granted, and the friendly physician 
immediately contrived a sort of bed in Mrs. Badge- 
bury’s old fashioned, roomy carriage, and accompanied 
his patient, well wrapped up, to her new habitation. 

Judicious kindness and rational treatment soon 
effected more than medicine could do, and Johanna’s 
delight at every thing round her, produced a wonder- 
ful alteration in a short time, which Mrs. Badgebury, 
in her frequent visits was compelled to see and ac- 
knowledge. But while, to that lady’s apprehension, 
the clouds were clearing away in one quarter, they 
gathered with most ominous blackness in another, 
and that was on her domestic horizon. Mrs. Jenkins, 
free from the restraining presence of Charles Badge- 
bury, carried on her peculations with so little prudence 
that the whole neighbourhood rang with her misdeeds. 
That a woman of Mrs. Badgebury’s economic temper 
should submit to such open robbery was a matter of 
astonishment to every one, and as the property ab- 
ducted belonged of right to the master of the mansion, 
the mistress—all powerful as she was—did not escape 
the obloquy of being “ art and part” in the delinquency. 
Mr. Meredith felt himself called on to interfere. The 
and, under his judicious and generous management, 
was assuming an aspect that made the hitherto sneer- 
ng farmers anxious to hire large portions of it. Had 
he not a right to exert his power for Charles Badge- 
bury’s benefit within the house as well as out of it ? 
A written document, equivalent to a power of attorney 
empowered him to do this. 

He found Mrs, Badgebury in her dressing-room, 
attended by the culprit, who was now accustomed to 
remain when there was company, unless expressly 
ordered to leave the room. Mr. Meredith, with little 

ceremony, bade her begone, at which she showed her 
indignation by flouncing out of the room, and banging 
the door, comforting herself that the key-hole still 
remained. 


“Mrs, Badgebury,” said Mr. Meredith, laying 





aside his usual humorous way of speaking, “ I feel it 
my duty to inform you, as well for your own sake, 
as for your son’s, that articles belonging to him— 
articles of great value—have been carried out of the 
house and sold! Have you any knowledge of this?” 

“I have been afraid of it,” said Mrs. Badgebury, 
turning very pale, “ but, alas! what can I do to pre- 
vent it?” 

«“ Do! why, prosecute the thief, to be sure!” 

“TI should be loth to do that. I wish to be very 
merciful,” 

“ Have you been merciful, Mrs. Badgebury, when 
you have allowed that serpent, Jenkins, to convey 
silver articles into innocent persons’ boxes, and then 
to charge them with theft?” 

«“ Ah! Mr. Meredith, but it is not so now.” 

“I know it is not. The true thief is found, and 
you must prosecute.” 

« T cannot— indeed, I cannot.” 

“ Then I will, for the property is your son’s.” 

“ It was bought with my money, sir.” 

“ That makes no difference. All in this house is 
his, let who will purchase it. And he has empowered 
me to act for him in all cases, on the land and in the 
house.” 

Mrs. Badgebury trembled, but she still endeavoured 
to shield the offender, till Mr. Meredith plainly told 
her she was suspected to be a participator in the fraud; 
she then most reluctantly gave him leave to summon 
Jenkins. She came, with her face flushed from min- 
gled anger and insolence. 

« Mrs. Jenkins,” said the magistrate, “ here is a 
heavy charge brought against you, which there are 
competent witnesses to prove. You have sold one 
of the tankards of this house for old silver.” 

«Who dares say it belonged to this house ?” de- 
manded she. 

“Ido. I know it by sure marks which you over- 
looked when you so cleverly defaced the arms; and 
so does the silversmith, in whose absence you sold it 
to one of his men; for it was purchased from his 
father by the late Mr. Badgebury, and your lady here, 
in the absence of her son, must prosecute you.” 

«I dare say she will!” cried the woman, with a 
scornful laugh. 

«“ You must, Mrs. Badgebury. This is no time 
for fine feelings. She is an old offender, as I can 
prove to you, and you must prosecute her directly.” 

« IT cannot, Mr. Meredith,” and the generally haugh- 
ty and self-possessed lady was pale and trembling. 

«“ Then I must, madam; for I will not see the son 
of my friend thus defrauded. He has legally appoint. 
ed me agent to all his property during his absence 
from England. I will prosecute her.” 

“ You had better do it, Mr. Meredith, pray do it 

directly,” said the woman, insolently nodding her 
head between the phrases. 
“ Why, you impudent wretch, it is a hanging mat- 
“It may be; but you know a gallows can hold 
more than one; and if I do hang, rely on it I will do 
it in very good company.” 

«“ We must not press this matter any further,” said 
Mrs. Badgebury. “I will answer for Jenkins not 
doing it again.” 

“ Why, madam, we are all liable to punishment 
for compounding of felony. We are bound by the 
law to prosecute, and if you will not do it, I must.” 
“ Do, good man, do,” said the woman, with a grin 
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of defiance. “ Do—hang me—and I will make my 
last dying speech and confession, which I will take 
good care you shall publish.” 

Mrs, Badgebury sunk from her chair ina fit, which 
bore the appearance of death; Mr. Meredith was 
transfixed with horror, but the wretch, Jenkins, stood 
with her arms folded, saying coolly, “Do not be 
frightened. The gallows is not so easily cheated. O, 
my conscience! I now recollect. I shall save myself 
by turning king’s evidence.” Mr. Meredith, however, 
soon compelled her to move to her lady’s assistance 
by ringing the silver bell with all his might. On 
Juba’s entrance, he desired every female in the house 
should be summoned. Mrs. Jenkins ordered Juba to 
stay where he was, and asked Mr. Meredith if he 
wished her tale to be told before its time.” 

“ Missa dead!” cried Juba. “Then she no more 
pinchy, pinchy—cufly, cuffy !”’ 

« But I will cuff you and kick you too !” screamed 
the virago Jenkins, and poor Juba, probably well ac- 
quainted with her powers that way, shrunk cowering 
out of the room. 

« Mr. Meredith,” said she, in a lower tone, “ you 
and I had better come to a right understanding. If I 
open my mouth, that woman dies by the law of the 
land. One single word of mine, dropped inadvertently 
before a third person, will put it out of your power, 
or even my own, to save her. You will see the 
wisdom of keeping on civil terms with me, for if I 
am much provoked, I cannot answer for my own 
tongue—see! she begins to recover—now, least said 
is soonest mended.” 

When Mrs. Badgebury was fully restored to sense, 
she wept and wrung her hands in agony. But Jen- 
kins began to soothe her. “Come, madam,” said 
she, “ there is no need for you to take on at this rate; 
no harm has been done yet. If you wish me to leave 
you, Sam, the butler, has offered to marry me, and 
if you will let me have the Gravel-pit farm, rent free 
for my life, I will go directly that Mr. Meredith may 
be satisfied.” 

Mrs, Badgebury caught at this as a drowning man 
does at a straw, asif she thought it would stop the 
mouth of this woman for ever. An agreement was 
drawn up by Mr. Meredith himself, and signed by 
those present, and with this document Mrs. Jenkins 
triumphantly left the hcuse, as soon as a cart could 
be found large enough to take her various moveables. 

Mr. Meredith remained full of thoughts he dared 
not utter, till Mrs. Badgebury was quite compdsed, 
and a ruddy cheeked housemaid, with a smile like a 
Hebe, was elected pro tempore, to the honour of being 
lady’s maid. He then left the house, with his mind 
in a state of bewildering excitement. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In the course of a few weeks, Johanna appeared to be 
quite restored to health, with the exception of a slight 
cough, which the candid and friendly physician said 
was quite enough to prove that the disease was not 
eradicated. Mrs. Badgebury saw her often and began 
to express wishes for her to return. There was no 
obstacle to this but Miss Beverly, who could not go 
back to Badgebury, and Johanna would not go with- 
out her; a tinge of her original obstinacy remaining 
which no efforts could subdue. Circumstances, un- 
known to any one of the party at Mrs, Arden’s, in- 
duced Mr. Meredith to become a suppliant that this 
request might be attended to. He urged that Mrs. 


Badgebury was in extremely low spirits, being thus 
without either of her children; that she was much 
altered in her temper, being milder and thoughtful; 
and above all, that she was no longer under the in- 
fluence of Mrs. Jenkins, who was married and settled 
on her farm, where she had already commenced play- 
ing the Xantippe to her tippling husband. Perhaps 
these reasons would not so easily have prevailed, but 
Miss Beverly had lately received letters from India, 
with large remittances in money, and a highly valu- 
able package of gold muslins and ivory fans; she 
therefore felt herself quite independent, and had not 
so much objection to go as a visiter, the kind Mrs, 
Arden releasing her from the engagement with her 
niece. Heruncle had gladdened her heart by etating 
that he was on the point of returning to his beloved 
country. 

The gold muslins and fans were soon distributed. 
Johanna was not forgotten, but the most splendid 
were reserved for Mrs. Badgebury, and with pleasure- 
able feelings, long strangers to her, she once more 
entered the doors of Badgebury. The whole house- 
hold rejoiced, from the housekeeper down to Juba, 
and even the lapdog and parrot shouted their welcome 
in very different tones from those in which they had 
first saluted her. ‘The housemaid who had succeeded 
Jenkins was beginning to acquire some notions of 
gentility by her constant residence in the dressing- 
room, and received such valuable hints from Miss 
Beverly, on soothing an irritable temper, paying pro- 
per attention to the wants of her mistress as well as 
conscientious discharge of all her minor duties, that 
she was soon declared to be an invaluable Abigail. 
The return to Badgebury seemed to be beneficial to 
all parties but poor Johanna, who gradually declined 
till even her mother’s eyes were opened to her danger. 
Change of air could now be of little use as it was in 
the very depth of a lengthened frosty winter, and Miss 
Beverly was consoled by the doctor’s assurance that 
nothing could have kept off this relapse, and that it 
was a matter of wonder it had not come on at Mrs. 
Arden’s, which would have been distressing to all 
parties. 

When Mrs. Badgebury received the gold muslin 
and ivory fan, at that time of great value, she was so 
enraptured that she begged Miss Beverly to tell her 
how she could make her a suitable return. 

« My greatest wish is to see a well painted portrait 
of Miss Badgebury,” was the modest answer. A 
chord was touched, to which maternal affection and 
family pride strongly responded, and one of the best 
artists of the day received a summons to Badgebury. 
He was a young man of promising talents and availed 
himself of a hint to wait the moment when the hectic 
flush gave almost more than mortal beauty to the 
cheek and eye of the subject. He caught an attitude 
of peculiar grace, when Johanna, forgetful of her ill- 
ness, bounded with somewhat of infantile glee across 
the room; her simple white frock flowing back in 
graceful folds; and adding a thin scarf flying behind 
her, with her clustering curls thrown back from her 
alabaster forehead, a picture was completed that de- 
lighted every eye. 

« Had the man who painted me,” said Mrs, Badge- 
bury, “made me any thing like that, it would not 
have been standing at this moment in the garret, 
with its face turned to the wall.” The artist did not 
smile, but a quiet expression of humour winked in his 
eye when he turned to Miss Beverly and requested 
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she would sit to him for a companion portrait. She 
hesitated, till Mrs. Badgebury, on hearing him say he 
considered himself already remunerated, joined him, 
and Johanna pleaded with all her artless eloquence. 

Perhaps never had portrait painter laboured so hard, 
but he could neither please himself nor Johanna, who 
accustomed ‘o the ever varying expression of that 
beautiful countenance, could not reconcile herself to 
the fixed look, but at length, in moving about, she 
fancied the eyes followed her, and that wasa miracle 
to her, overcoming all other objections. Mrs. Badge- 
bury said it was a little flattered, but could get no one 
to be of the same opinion. The two pictures were 
hung in the dressing room, and all but worshipped by 
Juba and Betty, now called Mrs. Morgan. 

Miss Beverly insisted on the artist’s accepting a 
ring, equal in value to the price of the portrait, adding 
that she was still much in his debt, but that she had 
reason to hope she should have more employment for 
his pencil on the return of her uncle. She sighed, 
when she thought how soon Johanna’s portrait woald 
be all that was left to remind the world that such a 
being had existed, and it was a salutary lesson to 
herself, that her own would one day be a mockery 
of age and wrinkles, if not earlier of insensate clay. 
« This,” said she mentally, “is the proper mode of 
viewing lovely portraits.” 

Six heavy months passed, marked only by increas- 
ing weakness in Johanna, until she was unable to 
rise from her bed. Her faithful friend was with her 
night and day, taking what little rest she got on a 
couch by the bedside. One day, when Mrs. Badge- 
bury was paying her usual visit of inquiry, and striv- 
ing still to deceive the dying child with the assurances 
of recovery, she was much surprised by a request from 
Johanna to Miss Beverly, that she might be left for 
one whole hour alone with her mamma. The hour 
passed, and the child had evidently been weeping, but 
on the mother’s face was an expression that never 
afterwards left it for a moment. The Bible lay open 
on the bed, and from the passage to which the atte- 
nuated finger pointed, it was plain there had been a 
teaching of no common order. The child had been 
teaching the parent—had made that parent call up 
long buried visions of past years, and without know- 
ing how deeply she was probing, had fixed the arrow 
of remorse ina heart which nothing had ever touched 
‘before. If Mrs. Badgebury was not converted, she 
was at least changed. She shut herself up in her 
small dressing closet, where, as it should seem, her 
crimes visited her in characters of fire; for, even 
when Johanna, after lingering beyond all expectation, 
breathed her last gentle sigh on the bosom of that 
faithful friend, who had taught her there was another 
and a better world, the mother shed no tear, exhibited 
no sorrow, and after a short time, resumed her usual 
habits; but it was with an eye that still seemed fixed 
on the white finger of her child, pointing to the awful 
page of truth, 

The unhappy woman of wealth was now an object 
of the deepest compassion. Miss Beverly readily pro- 
mised to stay with her till her son came home, for 
Mr. Meredith had written to him, the moment no 
hope remained for Johanna, entreating him to return 
immediately. But voyages to and from the East 
Indies were, at that time, more than nine months in 
duration. The summer and the winter, too, must pass 
away before he could reasonably be expected. It was 
in vain that Miss Beverly tried all her powers of 


amusing, or that Mr. Meredith exerted himself to the 
same pirpose, Mrs. Badgebury was more like an 
automaton than a living, sentient being. Mr. Mere- 
dith had some clue to this; he saw that conscience, 
with its pale finger and no noise, was pointing to a 
shadowy groupe of images, of what nature, only her- 
self and one other being on earth could conjecture. 
It was in vain that he told her of the improved state 
of the property; of the recovery of some debts that 
had been considered hopeless. She once lifted her 
head and said with asigh, “ Of what use is wealth ?” 
So extraordinary a speech from Mrs. Badgebury, led 
to the opinion that she must be unsettled in her intel- 
lects. Great part of her time was passed in sleep, 
and she was happy if able to pass nearly the whole of 
every afternoon in this manner. These were precious 
hours to Miss Beverly and the good-humoured Mrs. 
Morgan, who could then respectively seek their widely 
differing amusements. The last named person one 
day said, with great glee, that she had procured the 
key of a room she had long desired to see. It had 
not been opened since Mr. Badgebury’s death, but it 
was well known there were some very fine pictures 
there, for some of the family remembered the closing 
up of the door. “ I hope you will go with me Miss?” 
said she, “for I shall not be able to venture alone.” 

Pictures of any kind had a charm for Harriet Be- 
verly, who had a cultivated taste, superior to most 
young women of that day. She saw nothing wrong 
in Morgan’s curiosity, as the old housekeeper had 
entrusted her with the key, and, therefore, without 
hesitation accompanied her. It was a lofiy, well- 
lighted room, though called a garret, and most of the 
pictures were turned toward the wall. There was 
one so like Charles Badgebury that she actually started 
at the first glance at it, but the dress soon convinced 
her it was that of his father, giving his gun to a 
Hindoo attendant.* A very handsome resemblance 
of Mrs. Badgebury was here, though she had not 
thought it handsome enough, and one of a Hindoo 
woman, who, though dark, had an interesting coun- 
tenance. 

« This,” said Morgan, “ is Juba’s mother ; she died 
soon after he was born.” She turned round another 
picture, and her florid cheek lost its colour. “I 
know who this is,” said she, in a low voice, as if afraid 
of being overheard, “ though I never saw her, and 
there are few that ever say a word about her. Some 
people think more than they like to say.” 

It was the portrait of a beautiful woman in the 
dress of an Alma or dancing girl of Hindostan. Her 
rich and fanciful costume was arranged in bands over 
her chest and shoulders, leaving a triangular space 
quite bare under her left arm. Her beauty, though 
striking, was of that order from which the delicate mind 
of Miss Beverly revolted. She was much fairer than 
the mother of Juba, but there was a mildness in the 
rich dark eyes of the latter, quite of the Hindoo 
character, different from the stolid sensual Afncan, 
or the deadly lurking expression of the American 
Indian. Morgan said the attendant in Mr. Badge- 
bury’s picture was Juba's father, and that they both 
died from the coldness of the English climate. . Not 
so the other—At this moment they heard Mrs. 
Badgebury’s bell, and hastily left the room, after 
carefully locking up the door. 

Time goes on equally with the young and the old; 
the innocent and gay, or the stricken in heart or 
conscience. All seemed happy and contented in the 
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house but its mistress. Miss Beverly, whatever anx- 
jeties she might have, was always too well employed 
to suffer intensely; Morgan was learning something 
every day, and Juba, no longer starved or beaten, 
grew rapidly and waited most assiduously on every 
one who needed his services. It seemed as if the 
habitual indolence of the Hindoo natives was confined 
to the climate, for Juba was by no means one of those 
who think it is better to sit than to walk, better to 
sleep than to sit, and to die better than all. The 
estate improved in value every day and as if all things 
conspired to enrich the house of Badgebury, the ci 
devant Mrs. Jenkins, in a furious quarrel with her 
drunken husband, broke a blood-vessel and died, with- 
out being able to utter a single word of confession 
or supplication. Mrs. Badgebury, on receiving the 
intelligence, was observed to clasp her hands and 
aspirate a thanksgiving. Those who knew her former 
habits, supposed it was on account of the farm re- 
verting to herself again; but they were surprised by 
her giving orders that the husband should still remain 
on the land, and promising him every indulgence if he 
would but quit his habits of intemperance. When 
some one expressed surprise at this, she again ex- 
claimed “ Of what use is wealth ?” 

Miss Beverly seized this moment to point out the 
best use of riches; she named many sick, aged, bro- 
ken-hearted and destitute in the immediate neigh- 
bourhvod, Mrs. Badgebury placed a well-filled purse 
in her hand, saying “Go!—Purchase the pardon of 
my sins, by distributing this!” and seemed happier, 
but when Miss Beverly conscientiously explained to 
her that money could not purchase pardon, she re- 
lapsed into her former gloom, saying, in a despairing 
tone, “ Then, there is no hope for me.” When an 
explanation was attempted, she stopped her. «“ Go— 
I know all you would say. Distribute the money 
according to your own judgment. It may, at least, 
bring a blessing on yourself.” 

« It will return in rich blessings on your own head, 
my dear madam; I hope and trust in the way you 
most need. The prayers of the poor do not often 
fail.” 

It was now nearly two years since Charles Badge- 
bury had sailed for India, and no tidings had been 
received of him. Many hearts were anxious on his 
account, but his mother merely asked Mr. Meredith 
occasionally, when it might be thought he would 
return? He answered that many accidents might 
happen to delay letters, and that ships go and come 
only at certain seasons of the year. She heard him 
without any emotion, and what was still more inex- 
plicable, she never reverted to Johanna, though her 
image in gall the freshness of youth and loveliness, 
hung directly before her usual seat. Her eyes were 
generally fixed on the ground, her arms folded, and 
when her lips moved, they seldom uttered a sound. 
Mr. Meredith contrived one day to introduce a neigh- 
bouring clergyman, who bore the reputation of wis- 
dom and goodness; but whether this excellent man 
wanted tact, or whether there was an obduracy about 
Mrs. Badgebury’s heart, that he could not penetrate, 
it produced no good; and he left her with a confirm- 
ed opinion that there was physical ailment if not abso- 
lute insanity. 

The sole amusement left for this unhappy woman, 
was to pace the great hall in company with Miss 
Beverly and Mr. Meredith, who came as often as 
possible to the relief of his fair young friend, whose 


spirits were failing under the sad monotony of her 
existence. It was in vain that they tried to lead her 
into conversation; it was only at intervals that she 
uttered some broken sentence, generally alluding to 
past years, and sometimes descriptive of the deep 
melancholy that had marked Mr. Badgebury’s last 
days, when he, too, paced that hall, never in company, 
but invariably silent and alone. 

It was on the evening of a spring day, when the 
bright and garish sunbeams streamed in on the stair- 
case, and touched with light the massy carved oaken 
pillar at the top, that Mr. Meredith spoke of the arri- 
val of a Bombay fleet of merchantmen in the Downs, 
and stated his confident expectations of letters. Mrs. 
Badgebury gave but little heed to the conversation, 
or to surrounding objects, till the roll of a carriage 
was heard on the gravel sweep that intersected the 
lawn in front of the house. She then started, and 
said hastily, she could not receive company. But 
the shrill voice of Juba rang joyfully through the hall, 
and the folding doors flying open, two gentlemen 
entered, the one pale and middle aged, the other 
Charles Badgebury. The stranger instantly folded 
Miss Beverly to his heart, while Mr. Meredith seized 
one of his hands and hailed him as an old friend. 
Charles advanced to his mother, who stood, statue- 
like, to receive him, but when he glanced at her 
mourning dress and pale countenance, tears attested 
his vivid feelings and she was so far moved that she 
embraced him. Some thought seemed to dart with 
rapidity through her mind, for leading him to Miss 
Beverly, without noticing the stranger, she said, 
“ Take her, Charles! she is worthy of a Badgebury! 
And if my blessing”—she stopped short, and her eye 
turned on vacancy as if to follow some one through 
the distance of the hall. Charles Badgebury respect- 
fully kissed the fair hand his mother had placed in 
his, and said, * My dear madam, you must ask Miss 
Beverly if she will take me; for I am returned from 
India no richer than I went, while she is declared 
heiress of wealth that will far exceed yours.” 

“ Alas! what is the use of wealth?” said Mrs. 
Badgebury, with one of her despairing looks. Charles 
was lost in amazement, but Mr. Meredith said, « It is 
worth every thing, when it will make two such beings 
as these happy.” 

«“ Then they shall have all mine, and I will go to 
the Grange house, and pass the rest of my days in 
penitence and seclusion.” 

«“ Not so, my dearest madam,” said Harriet, em- 
bracing her. “If I am so far honoured as to become 
your daughter, I will pay you all a daughter's reve- 
rence,” 

« No—no—no! you are young—you are innocent! 
Why should L-bring misery among you. I will bless 
you—if I dare—and then I will leave you.” This 
was uttered with a wildness of look that convinced 
each one present it was better not to press the matter 
further. 

When Charles Badgebury reached Bombay, he 
found Mr. Beverly preparing to return to England. 
He did not conceal his feelings from that gentleman, 
who promised him all his influence with his niece, but 
strongly advised him not to remain in India to lose 
his health as too many had done, and which in his 
own case the uimost prudence had not entirely pre- 
vented. He declared his intention of immediately 
settling such a sum of money on Miss Beverly, as 
would propitiate the mother, if she were not more 
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than unreasonable, and in all probability, she would 
inherit his whole fortune at his death. On their 
return, they proceeded first to Mrs. Arden’s, where 
they learned all that had passed during the last two 
years. When they heard all that Harriet Beverly had 
done, her care of Johanna, her forgiveness of all in- 
juries, and her subsequent kindness to his unhappy 
mother, Charles was deeply affected, as well as with 
the present state of that mother whom he was now 
impatient to console, This he found beyond his power, 
and it was with heartfelt misgiving that he was com- 
pelled to permit Mr. Beverly and his niece to depart, 
certain that the sweet voice and soothing attentions 
of the latter were indispensable to Mrs, Badgebury, 
in the morbid, wayward state, into which she had, 
to him, unaccountably fallen. 

The preparation of the house at the Grange offered 
a temporary relief. It was carried on with a won- 
derful celerity, and then there remained no obstacle 
to the union of the lovers, Mrs. Badgebury was 
more impatient for this than she had been for the 
fitting up of her house, and restless till the day was 
fixed. 

As the society of his niece was a new found 
delight for Mr. Beverly, it was arranged that he 
should be allowed to complete the west wing for 
himself, and that the happy Juba should be his per- 
sonal attendant. This served to amuse Mrs. Badge- 
bury in the interval that was necessary before the 
marriage, and to their surprise she never once men- 
tioned the Grange again. 

The moment the interesting ceremony was per- 


formed she exclaimed, * Now I have done with all 
things; and should be quite happy if you could keep 
Imalaya out of my sight.” This was the first decided 
instance of mental aberration, but from that moment 
she sat fifteen days in a state of apparent unconscious- 
ness, her eye fixed on a particular part of the wain- 
scot of the dressing-room, and giving no other indi- 
cations of life than by gently twisting her fingers into 
a few hairs on one side of her head, and pulling them 
out, till she had perfectly denuded a large space behind 
her right ear, She was fed, dressed and undressed 
without opposition on her part, but no sound passed 
her lips, She partially recovered from this state, but 
never quite regained her senses or spoke more than 
a few words at atime. It was a comfort to Charles 
and his bride, that she seemed to feel neither pain 
nor sorrow, but they knew not of the barb that waS 
fixed deep in her heart. 

The pictures were all taken from the garret, and 
arranged on the wainscotting of the hall. It was now 
that Harriet understood that the beautiful Hindoo had 
been called Imalaya. Mrs. Badgebury one day fixed 
her eyes on this picture and shrieked. “ Why,” said 
she, “do you for ever fix those piercing eyes on me? 
If the cup was drugged, it was Jenkins showed me 
how to do it! I never should have thought of it 
myself, jealous as I was. And my husband, too! 
Oh! do not reproach me with that sad look! I have 
suffered enough! My tempter has been my tyrant!” 
The unhappy victim of a slow, but never dying re- 
morse, fell on the floor, and when she was raised 
they found life was quite extinct. 
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TO THE UNKNOWN. 


BY H, T, TUCKERMAN, 


“Tt is a gentle and affectionate thought, 
That in immeaserable heights above us, 
At our first birth, this wreath of love was woven, 
With sparkliog stars for fowers."— Wallenstein. 


O were art thou, whom, seeking, I ne'er find, 
Congenial friend, all-sympathizing heart, 
Companion, in my fancy long enshrined, 
Loved being, of my soul the dearest part ? 
Sometimes a voice will make my pulses fly 
As at thy real presence, beauty's smile 
Will oft beguile me, and a kindly eye— 
Not long can such similitudes beguile ; 
For I have wandered far, and felt the might 
Of svuthern loveliness and northern wit, 
But every charm at length has taken flight, 
And at a Vision's feet again I sit. 
O now become embodied, spirit-bride, 
Reward at last my faith, assume thy form, 
A sacred place awaits thee by my side, 
Come, share with me the sunlight and the storm! 
I long for thee at twilight, when the leaves 
Tremble with joy to meet the cheering air, 
And Nature her serenest garland weaves 
To crown with peace the weary brow of care. 
Without thy arm's soft pressure, no delight 
Steals o'er my senses in the evening stroll, 
Refreshment comes not on the wing of night, 
Nor do the stars exert their sweet control. 
Through the free woods with listless steps I walk, 
Aad o'er the gleaming fountain idly lean, 


I leave the wild flower on its lowly stalk, 
Thou art not there to consecrate the scene! 
Ah! what to me is verdure, and the play 
Of crystal waters—what the warbler’s tone, 
And piny fragrance, or the sunset ray, 
If mid their fond communion [ am lone ? 
From the rich page of genius I would turn 
To read responses in thy glowing cheek, - 
And see the bard's seraphic fire burn 
In thy bright gaze of rapture—wild and meek. 
With thee the air of song I would inhale, 
And feel anew its sweetness, down the tide 
That windeth to Elysiam, turn our eail, 
And in melodious trance exultant glide. 
Come with affection’s solace! pain is mine 
And weariness of heart; O lay thy hand 
Upon my brow, it hath a touch divine, 
As to a séa-worn frame the breath of land. 
I need thy tender cuunsel—it would guide 
My wayward footsteps in the path of right, 
Uplift my gaze, like Dante's holy bride 
Bathing my spirit with celestial light. 
O for thy prayers! Might we together bend 
In trust and adoration! Saints above 
To swell such orisons their voices lend, 
And Heaven's smile would sanctify our love. 
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BY MISS E, LESLIE. 


[Continued from page 7.} 

In one of the principal streets belonging to that part 
of Boston usually designated as the North End, lived 
the Widow Rookley and her two daughters Eunice 
and Merial, in whose ages there was a difference of 
sixteen years, and who were the only survivors of 
eleven children, most of whom had died in infancy. 
The Rookleys were a rich, old-fashioned family, do- 
miciled in an old-fashioned house, with old-fashioned 
furniture, and with ideas and feelings to correspond. 
At the period of our story, that section of the Ame- 
rican Athens still retained something of its primitive 
character; and associated with the North End were 
many interesting recollections of the olden time. It 
was only in the business portion of the city, and in 
that occupied by the wealth and fashion of “la jeune 
Boston,” that the sea was being converted into dry 
land, and dry land made to run out into the sea, that 
hills were being taken down, and vallies being filled 
up, that spacious and time-honoured mansions, stand- 
ing alone in their glory, surrounded by trim gardens, 
shaded with forest trees and fenced with iron railings, 
were mercilessly demolished to make room for blocks 
of neat modern-built houses, fur the accommodation 
of small, genteel families. As yet the North End 
was allowed to remain somewhat au naturel. The 
Hutchinson House and the Clarke House were still 
standing side by side; their walls and their chimnies 
draped with rich green masses of the trumpet-creeper 
thickly embroidered with bright scarlet flowers. The 
old North Church still looked old: and the ancient 
cemetery on Copp’s Hill had not yet been subjected 
to the touch of modern improvement. 

It was within view of this venerable place of graves, 
where for nearly two centuries (a period of remote 
antiquity on our side of the Atlantic,) have reposed 
the ashes of many of the earliest settlers of the Bos- 
ton peninsula, that the Rookley House reared its 
heavy walls and its moss-grown roof. It was an old 
broad edifice, constructed of red and black bricks, 
chequering alternately: but these opposing colours 
were now, by the hand of time and the influence of 
the salt water atmosphere, blended into one prevailing 
tint of blackish brown or brownish black, The 
granite door-step, at whose sides grew tufis of the 
violet-coloured. flowers that so frequently spring from 
crevices of the pavements in the least public streets 
of Boston, was canopied by a pointed roof supported 
by massy wooden pillars. The dark brown door 
was furnished with an enormous brass knocker, in 
shape like the handle of a huge pitcher, and which, 
(antiquated as it might be) possessed some advantages 
over the modern invention of door-bells. This 
knocker was never out of order, having no wire to 
break when pulled at by boys or bakers, And its 
sonorous note could be heard and distinguished at 
once through every part of the house, in Yankee 
parlance, from “up garret” to “ down cellar,” while 


the tingle of a bell is conveyed only to the ladies and 
gentlemen of the kitchen: personages, who, of all 
others, are the least wiling to hear it, or, at least, 
to acknowledge that they do. 

A lantern, in the inelegant form of a street-lamp, 
was suspended from the arch of the very wide en- 
trance hall, which was furnished with a long green 
settee, and which had two apartments on each side, 
all with white wainscot walls, and low ceilings, that 
looked still lower from being painted of a deep blue. 
The heavy-framed, small-paned casements of the 
parlours were darkened by crimson moreen curtains, 
whose ends just reached to the window benches, on 
which if you did not sit painfully sideways, you were 
liable to the still greater pain of knocking the back 
of your head through the glass. The mirrors were 
all oval, with narrow gilt frames; the immense sofa 
was covered like the chair bottoms with red moreen, 
to match the curtains: and the fan-backed, bow-legged, 
claw-footed chairs, were ranged regularly against the 
wall, though always looking as if eager to step out 
and march forward. 

Mrs. Rookley, or Madam Rookley, as she was 
generally called, (that being the title often in New 
England allotted to dowagers,) was a fine healthy 
old lady, of good feelings and kind manners, but not 
the least likely to perform the rather difficult feat of 
setting fire to Charles River: an exploit which we 
are surprised to find has never yet been accomplished, 
considering the vast number of geniuses that abound 
among the denizens of Boston. 

Madam Rookley seemed always to be attired in a 
black gown with a book-muslin handkerchief inside, 
and a cap of the same muslin banded and tied with 
the same. She sat all day in a red-cushioned rock- 
ing-chair, hemming strips of muslin for something: 
and she sat all the evening knitting stockings for 
somebody. Her eldest daughter, Miss Eunice Rook- 
ley, was older than her mother both in looks and 
ways; though her age, as set down in the great 
family bible, did not, in reality, exceed the years of 
thirty-five. Miss Eunice was tall, thin, angular, 
narrow-shouldered, flat-bodied, tight-sleeved, and 
scant-skirted. She professed a sovereign contempt 
for fashion, and for all modern changes in dress and 
in every other thing; and talked of the good old 
times as if she had been born a hundred years ago, 
But though Miss Eunice, from principle, spent but 
very little on herself, she, from impulse; was very 
generous to others, was extremely charitable, and did 
much good to the poor, Also, she was a thorough 
housewife, and greatly devoted to the comforts of her 
own home. Sometimes, however, Miss Eunice de- 
clared that if any mortal being could induce her to 
forego the happiness of her present peaceful condition, 
it should be a minister of the old school, a quiet 
widower, settled in some retired parish, with all his 
children married and out of the way. A clergyman 
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of this description she had long known in the person 
of Mr. Eliphalet Stackhouse of New Hampshire, who 
though now in his third widowerhood, was not consi- 
dered marriageable till the whole of his three sets of 
children were settled and hors de combat. His five 
sons, it is true, had all disposed of themselves, and 
were dispersed about the extreme west, somewhere 
between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains. 
And his three youngest daughters had taken husbands 
of their own choosing, their tastes being somewhat 
different from that of their father. For instance, 
Prudence had run away with an itinerant painter, 
‘Temperance with a suspended midshipman, and Honor 
with a French fiddler. The six elder daughters were 
yet left to keep house for their father: but of these it 
was whispered that Patience, the youngest, really had 
a beau, in the person of Mr. Snipely Sidle the district 
echool master. 

Mr. Stackhouse came to Boston twice a year, and 
he then stayed at Mrs. Rookley’s, and liked Miss 
Eunice’s preserves. 

Merial Rookley, (being, as we have before stated, 
sixteen years younger than her sister,) was a plump, 
rosy girl, considered rather pretty by strangers, and 
exquisitely beautiful by her own family, in which she 
was still designated as “the child.” She had been 
much indulged and pampered, being brought up (we 
will not say educated,) at home: her mother having 
been afraid to trust her to go to schvol; not like Mrs. 
Lynmore, lest her mind should be injured; but for 
fear that she should meet some bodily accident in the 
street ; or that school-hours and lesson-learning might 
make her thin and pale; or that she might catch 
contagion from children shamefully sent to school 
with infectivus diseases upon them; and, above all, 
for fear that her instructor might deservedly punish 
her. ‘Therefore, Merial Rookley (who fortunately 
for her was by no means deficient in natural quick- 
ness,) had scrambled into reading and writing by dint 
of lessons taken when and how she pleased from her 
sister Eunice: the lessons being sometimes daily, 
sometimes weekly, and sometimes monthly. Occa- 
sionally, when what her mother called a fit of learn. 
ing was upon her, and the book was a new story 
book, the child would evince such a ravenous appetite 
for improvement as to crave five or six lessons in 
one day. Finally, upon insisting that she would 
learn out of no other books, she was allowed a course 
of Fairy Tales, and by the time she had gone through 
as many of these narratives as could be procured for 
her, she found herself able to read. Afterwards she 
devoured the Arabian Nights, discovering to her great 
joy that it was no longer necessary for her to stop 
at and spell any of the words, except some of the 
oriental names, such as Nouzhatoulaondat, Badroul- 
boudour, &c. After the Arabian Nights, she declared 
that there could be nothing else in the world worth 
reading, and therefore she rested on her oars til! the 
age of fifteen, when the frightful romance of the 
Three Spaniards falling accidentally into her hands, 
confirmed her taste for the wild and wonderful. To 
say the truth, a vein of superstition ran through the 
whole of the family, whose paternal ancestor Pinchley 
Stickney Rookley had been conspicuous in the Salem 
persecution, and was so well-versed in all the self- 
evident evidences of sorcery as to have been scarcely 
surpassed by that prince of witch-finders, king James 
the First. The Rookleys had for more than a hun- 
dred and fifty years intermarried with the Howlets, 


long distinguished as the best ghost-seers in Massa- 
chusetts. The present Madam Rovokley was a How- 
let, and had passed her early life on her father’s farm, 
in a very old fashioned neighbourhood, where the 
prevailing faith was in Cotton Mather’s Magnalia. 

The present domestic establishment of the Rook- 
ley House consisted of four helpers, a white man 
as waiter and guard, and two white females; and 
though last, not least, a very old black woman, called 
Charty, alias Charity, who had lived in the family near 
half a century, first as chambermaid, then as cook, 
and now as mistress, having gradually gained that 
ascendency which ancient house-servants sometimes 
acquire over their employers. Old Charty did what 
she pleased, said what she pleased, and was acknow- 
ledged as a privileged person throughout the house, 
till (unconsciously to its inmates) she had the whole 
house under her own control. 

It was two days after the return of the Melworth 
family to Boston, that Madam Rookley (who claimed a 
distant cousinship with them) was sitting in one of the 
rocking-chairs at an open window of the back-parlour, 
hemming a long strip of muslin, and holding occa- 
sional conversation with Charty who was shelling 
peas in the back porch, when suddenly the old lady’s 
scissors fell on the floor where they stuck wide open 
with their points downward. “Charty”—said she— 
“ only look—my scissors have fallen and are stick- 
ing in the floor. There’s a stranger coming.” 

“I don’t believe it”—replied Charty—* strangers 
a’n’t so plenty. And my nose hasn’t eached the least 
bit all day.” 

* But the scissors are a sure sign”—observed Ma- 
dam Rookley, 

« Noses is a great deal surer than scissors’”—re- 
marked Charty. “ However, may be, p’r’aps, some- 
body may come, My ear burns, whieh is a sure sign 
that folks are talking about me this very minute.” 

* Which ear Charty ?” oy 

“ My right, to be sure, It’s always my right ear 
that burns, which shows that all people talk good of 
me, Hurrah !—there’s a chunk fell down from the 
kitchen fire, and rolled out on the hath. That does 
seem as if a stranger was at hand. And now, sure 
enough, my nose is eaching with all its might.” 

«“ Which side, Charty ?” 

« The right side. A sign it’s aman. May bea 
sweetheart for Miss Merial. Don’t you amember 
after last Saturday’s baking, as soon as the big oven 
was cold I shot up the cat in it, for I knew Miss 
Merial would like a visit from Mr. Winlove, and I 
did it to make him come.” 

« Well—but Mr. Winlove did not come for all.” 

« No—but old Mr. Wigmore did—and where's 
the difference—most people are alike. Shotting a 
cat in a cool oven, after the baking, is a certain way 
to bring gemplen to the house. Oid Mose has got 
so cunning that as soon as he sees bread-making be- 
ginning, he runs away and hides; but young Tab 
ha’n’t had so much asperience of the oven, 30 I 
catches her easy.” 

«“ When I was a girl”—sighed Madam Rookley— 
“ sweethearts would come without cats. Gentlemen 
were plenty then.” 

“ Yes—but they a’n’t now. And every year they 
seems to be scacer and scacer.” 

After shelling a few more peas, Charty stopped 
short, and exclaimed—*“ Dear me, but my nose does 
each now !—Ugh !—ugh !—I could fairly rub it: off. 
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And on both sides too. So we shall have two stran- 
gers—man and woman. As to scissors, 1 ha’n’t 
much faith in them. Is your nose quite still. 

“I can’t say but it is”’—replied the truthful old 
lady. “Stop—lI hear a carriage coming round the 
corner.” 

“So there is”—said Charty—«“J heard it first, 
though I didn’t mention it.” 

“It really seems to be drawing up towards our 
step”—observed Madam Rookley. 

“To be sure it does”—said Charty, gathering up 
her apron with the remainder of the unshelled peas, 
“I knew it was coming here—lI’ll go and have the 
first sight.” 

Charty bustled to the front-door, and Madam Rook- 
ley to the window, trailing the frill after her. A 
carriage did stop, with two trunks behind and one 
before, and a carpet bag at the driver's feet; and in 
the carriage sat the thin Miss Rookley, the plump 
Miss Rookley, and a young lady of exceeding beauty, 
very becomingly drest. 

While Eunice summoned the man-servant and 
attended to the disposal of the baggage, Merial took 
the fair stranger by the hand, and hastening into the 
front parlour, (to the door of which they were follow- 
ed by Charty,) she introduced to the old lady Miss 
Leonilla Lynmore, saying—“ Dear mother, is it not 
lucky that sister Eunice does not like to meet fashion- 
able people, and that I wanted a good opportunity 
of getting well acquainted with this sweet creature 
that we heard cousin Melworth had brought from 
Philadelphia. By going so early, directly after 
breakfast, we have been able to catch her up, and 
bring her home to stay with us, befure any one else 
had a chance. Is she not lovely? I am certain she 
is the very image oi the princess Badroulboudour, 
We knew you would be delighted to have her.” 

* To be sure I am”—said-the kind old lady—re- 
garding our heroine with a most complaisant aspect; 
“all sorts of things have been happening this morn- 
ing to show that a stranger was coming.” 

Leonilla looked surprised. 

Eunice Rookley now entered, and explained that 
during their early visit, a letter arrived from Portland, 
announcing that old Mr. Eastwyn the father of Mrs. 
Melworth, was dangerously ill at his residence in 
that city, in consequence of a paralytic stroke. Upon 
receiving this melancholy intelligence, Mr. and Mrs, 
Melworth immediately resolved on setting out for Port- 
land. Before any other arrangement could be made 
for the disposal of Leonilla Lynmore, the Miss Rook- 
leys eagerly insisted on taking her home with them to 
remain their guest during the absence of her friends 
the Melworths—to whom, as relatives of the family, 
they urged their prior claim on her society. Truth 
is, Mr. and Mrs. Melworth would have found no 
difficulty in obtaining for their youthful charge a 
cordial reception into any of the best and most re- 
fined families in the highest circle of their numerous 
acquaintances, But time pressed—Mrs. Melworth’s 
mind was, of course, occupied almost exclusively with 
her father’s illness, and her husband sympathized in 
her affliction, and in her impatience to depart. They 
knew that their cousin Rookleys, though rightly 
classed among the oddities of Boston, were excellent 
and respectable people, though of strong old-feshion- 
ed prejudices: and Mr. Melworth had a secret sur- 
mise that Leonilla would derive much amusement 
from their peculiarities. But had he known exactly 
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the over-cautious manner in which Mrs. Lynmore 
had educated her daughter, the Rookleys, with their 
antiquated superstitions, were the last persons to 
whom he would have confided her. 

Leonilla was delighted with the promptness and 
kindness of the invitation; and being, in the innocence 
of her unsophisticated heart, well disposed to like 
every body, and to think favourably of the whole 
world, she gladly and gratefully consented to become 
the guest of the Rookleys, during the uncertain period 
that Mr. and Mrs. Melworth would have to stay in 
Portland. A carriage was accordingly procured, in 
which our heroine and her baggage were conveyed 
by the Miss Rookleys to their maternal mansion. 

A tray was now brought in, loaded with pound-cake, 
queen-cake and plumb.cake, cherry-wine, currant-wine, 
and gooseberry-wine, and of all these things our heroine 
was so earnestly pressed to partake, that she could 
not avoid giving them due honour, by tasting a little 
of each. Afterwards, Eunice and Merial conducted 
her up stairs to select herself an apartment among 
the several spare bed-rooms of this capacious mansion. 

As is usual in very old edifices, the topography 
of the Rookley House was rather intricate: abound- 
ing in upsteps and down-steps, and “ in passages that 
led to nothing.” The spare bed-rooms were all shut 
up; and as Eunice unlocked them successively a sun- 
beam streamed through each of the crescent-shaped 
apertures in the closed window-shutters, darting its 
rays upon furnitnre for whose dustiness Miss Rook- 
ley earnestly apologized ; alleging (as is true) that in 
old houses dust will accumulate even in rooms that 
are rarely used. As each apartment was thrown 
open, the two sisters always got close to each other, 
and made an irresolute pause before they entered. 
But our young heroine, unconscious of any reason 
for holding back, was the first to step into the “ dark- 
ness visible.” 

The furniture of these rooms was heavy and an- 
tiqne, looking as if it had been brought over by some 
one of Winthrop’s party from an old English manor- 
house. 

The apartment that most interested Leonilla Lyn. 
more was one called the picture-room: and at the 
door of this her companions made the longest stop; 
whispering something to each other before they fol- 
lowed Leonilla across the threshold. The room was 
hung round with family portraits; the faces of nearly 
all the men looking very much alike, and those of the 
women bearing also a resemblance to each other. 
Their dresses were of the last and the preceding cen- 
tury. 

Here they were joined by Maaam Rookley. On 
her mother’s arrival, Eunice consigned Leonilla to 
the old lady, that she might herself go down and see 
the dinner-table laid; and Merial knowing that her 
assistance was not now wanted in showing the pic- 
tures, took from her capacious reticule the last volume 
of a romance, and sat down to read awhile. Leonilla 
stopped before the half-length portrait of a lady in a 
blue brocaded open gown and a gauze apron, which 
was blowing aside to display a white satin quilted 
petticoat. Her well-powdered hair was drest high 
over a roller, on the top of which perked a little 
tiffany cap, with “a red red rose” directly in front 
of the crown. Leonilla could not but admire the 
fine forehead, eyes and nose of this lady, but there 
seemed to be something very extraordinary about the 
lower part of the face. Madam Rookley threw open 
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another window, and Leonilla went quite close to 
the picture, where she was still more puzzled at the 
strange appearance of the lady’s mouth, which had a 
jerk upwards at one corner, and a singular fullness 
about the under lip. 

“ That is the picture of Mr. Rookley’s grand aunt 
Edith”—said the old lady—*“I have heard husband 
say, (and others beside) that once there was an Eng- 
lish family spending a day and night at his father’s, 
and the wife had a remarkable large mouth. The 
Englishman was looking at the picture and praising 
its handsome mouth, (for it had one then,) and he 
began to talk about the small pretty mouths of all the 
American women. And he was right there, for you 
know our mouths are beautiful. But it made his 
wife angry, for hers was one of the biggest and ug- 
liest that ever was seen, So it was thought she took 
her little boy aside (he had a mouth coming on just 
like his mother’s) and she whispered him to spoil the 
lady’s mouth in the picture: at least, there was good 
reason for supposing she told him to do it. Some- 
how, as soon as the British were gone, there was 
found a dreadful slit along Aunt Edith’s beautiful 
mouth, evidently cut with a penknife, on purpose, out 
of sheer envy and jealousy. And there can be no 
doubt it was done by the litile English boy, who 
when nobody was by, might have climbed on a chair 
to reach it, as there were strong grounds for believing ; 
unless indeed his mother lified him in her arms and 
held him up on purpose, of which there was all but 
proof.” 

“ I could not have supposed there were such wick. 
ed people in the world!”—exclaimed Leonilla— 
“ Perhaps, after all, it was not done by them.” 

“Then who else could it have been ?”—replied 
Madam Rookley. “ Besides, though it was done 
sixty or seventy years ago, the same opinion about it 
has always prevailed in the family. Grandmother 
Rookley (who was a great needlewoman) undertook 
to sew it up on the wrong side, but the canvas ra- 
velled, and the slit enlarged. So, to bring the two 
edges together, she had to pucker one of them a little, 
and as the boy had cut the slit crooked, (of course 
on purpose to make it worse) the mouth, when sewed 
together, had a twitch up at one corner.” 

Leonilla now turned her eyes towards an old gen- 
tleman’s portrait, which would have been a whole 
length, only that it left off at the ancles, nme 
without feet. “ That is my grandfather Howlet”— 
said Madam Rookley. “ When husband married and 
brought me home, there was in the house a large old 
picture, of a Roman Catholic saint, quite a handsome 
woman with an ugly looking wheel beside her. The 
picture was said to have been boaght from somebody 
that brought it over from some place beyond seas, 
and it had been in the family fur ages upon ages, or 
at least, since the beginning of Boston. Now hus- 
band thought nothing about the picture: but when my 
grandfather Howlet, (who had been a deacon all his 
life,) came to town to visit us, the righteous old man 
thought it a shame to have such a thing publicly in 
the house, as the likeness of a Roman saint: and he 
always sighed and groaned when he looked at it. 
So he persuaded me, and I persuaded husband to 
have the picture taken out of the frame. Grandfather, 
pious man, wanted to have it destroyed forthwith. 
But as it was a good large piece of strong canvas, it 
seemed a sin to waste it, so I thought of having it 
spread on the fluor of the litle store-closet, where 


we keep our pickles, and nailed down like an oil-cloth, 
However, Mr. Smirch, a young painter, who had often 
admired the picture, and called it our Poll Veronese, 
begged us to give it to him. Afterwards, when he 
went abroad and never came home again, (a thing I 
am told that painters are very apt to do) we heard 
that he took it to England, and got among lords and 
dukes, and sold it to some one of those benighted 
people for thousands of dollars, and made as well out 
by it as Whittington did with his cat.” 

“It must have been a very fine picture”—observed 
Leonilla—«I cannot but wish it was here still—I 
should like so much to see it.” 

“I must say”—resumed Madam Rookley—* it 
did look very handsome till grandfather set us against 
it. A Roman Catholic priest came one day, and 
requested permission to look at the picture which he 
called Saint Catherine. So I could not refuse him 
the sight, for I cannot be unkind to any body. 
And to say the truth, he was a perfect gentle- 
man, and altogether as polite as any minister I ever 
saw. But I did not dare to mention him to grand- 
father Howlet, or he never would have set his 
foot in our house again, and would have accused me 
of aiding and abetting the church of Rome, and being 
in league with the pope. Well—the painting being 
removed, we thought it a sin the frame should be 
wasted, as it was a very rich one, all carved and gilt, 
so husband and I talked it over, and we concluded 
it would be a proper compliment to grandfather How- 
let, to put him in the place of the beautiful young 
girl, Not that we cared in the least about his hav- 
ing a great deal of money laid by in leather bags. So 
we persuaded him to sit fur his picture to Mr. Smirch, 
who thought he never could be grateful enough for 
our giving him the wheel-woman, and so he offered 
to paint grandfather for nothing. Of course, we joy- 
fully consented, and grandfather came to town for 
the porpose, and stayed a fortnight, and put on his 
Sunday clothes every day, and went to be painted; 
though as the picture was a whole length he had to 
sit standing. But somehow there was a mistake in 
the size of the canvas, and when Mr. Smirch sent 
home the picture (which was not until the very day 
before he went to England) it was a great deal too long 
for the frame; and we found that it would not go in 
unless some part of it was trimmed off: and unluckily 
the head went quite up to the top of the picture, and the 
feet quite down to the bottom. We could not cut 
off the head as that would destroy the likeness, so we 
concluded after much deliberation that of the two evils 
the loss of the feet was the least. Husband had always 
a great turn for such work, so he cut off grandfather’s 
feet, and fixed the canvas neatly at the bottom, and 
put the picture into the handsome carved frame ; and 
it was much admired notwithstanding.” 

« But what did the old gentleman himself think 
of his feet being thus sacrificed,’—asked Leon- 
illa. 

« At first he was a good deal put out”—replied 
Madam Rookley—* but when we convinced him that 
there was no remedy, and that either head or feet must 
certainly go, he became quite reconciled, and talked 
about pride and vanity in a way that did us good to 
hear him, and said that as nothing but pride could 
induce people to have their likenesses taken, so it 
was fitting that pride should have a fall, and that his 
pride had fallen by the loss of feet. It was wonderful 
to hear how he brought it round. And to the day 
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of his death he considered it a duty to tell the story 
to young people, and when they laughed at it, he 
admonished them severely.” 

Leonilla, who had been biting her lips during the 
greater part of the narrative, now turned to the window 
and looked into the street, and was excited to an 
outbreak of risibility, by seeing a child in a sun-bon- 
net, or something equally novel and diverting. Luckily 
Madam Rookley was completely absorbed in contem- 


“ plations of the footless portrait, which she had not 


seen for many years. 

“ Dear old grandfather”—said she—* that’s exactly 
the way he looked. He did not live long after the 
picture. The bags that held his money are all in 
that closet. He died in less than four years, at the 
age of eighty-five, with only a few hours’ illness, 
going off like a lamb just at the turn of the tide. 
To be sure there was some warning, for two even- 
ings before, the tallow had run down the side of the 
candle and curled up into a winding-sheet, and the 
dog had been howling at nothing for three nights. 
Miss Wakely said that a dog howling for three nights 
was enough to kill any body. But I don’t think it 
was that.” 

« My dear Mrs. Rookley”—said Leonilla—« may 
I ask why all these portraits are placed in the same 
room, and none of them left to ornament the par- 
jours?” 

“To tell you the truth”——replied Madam Rookley, 
“I am not much in favour of pictures. Somehow 
people always die after their likenesses have been 
taken. Formerly all the handsomest of the family 
pictures did belong to the parlours. But every now 
and then one of them fell down, and frightened every 
body. You know the falling of a picture is a certain 
sign of death in the family. And it is a fact, that 
(setting aside my husband) I have lost nine children 
myself. So after Mr. Rookley’s death (whom I never 
would allow to sit,) I had all the pictures put into 
this room that is almost the whole time shut up; so 
that if they do fall, it may not be before our own 
eyes. But since they have been up here alone by 
themselves, not one has fallen and nobody has died.” 

“ Well, dear Leonilla, for I must call you so”— 
said Merial, returning her book to her reticule— 
“ what room will you choose ?—-You have seen them 
all now.” 

“I think I should like this’—replied Leonilla— 
«the pictures make it look cheerful.” 

* Cheerful !”—-exclaimed Merial—* They are all 
dead.—All of dead people I mean.” 

« Well”—said Leonilla—* J shall become familiar 
with their faces, and try to imagine their histories, 
and they will seem like companions to me when I 
am alone.” 

The mother and daughter exchanged looks. 

“To be sure”—observed Merial—« it is a light, 
airy, pleasant room, when the windows are open: and 
it is large and has plenty of closets.” 

« Well, well”—-said the old lady—* young people 
had always best do as they choose. That is my 
maxim. So if you like the room, it shall be got 
ready for you directly. And now let us go to dinner.” 

The dinner was excellent and very profuse. They 
ate off of blue India china, and drank out of heavy 
silver cups. ‘The conversation at table turned chiefly 
on Philadelphia, about which many questions were 
asked by the Miss Rookleys, Meantime, Merial, 
in handing a salt-cellar to her sister, who was dress- 


ing a lobster, chanced to spill a little of the salt. 
«“ There now, Merial”—exclaimed Eunice—* you 
have brought bad luck upon me.” 

« You know there is an easy remedy”—observed 
the old lady. “ Merial, take a spoonful of the salt, 
and throw it over your left shoulder into the fire- 
place.” 

This was done. Leonilla looked much amazed, 
and could not forbear saying—*“Is it possible that 
spilling salt can cause ill-luck, or that so trifling a 
ceremony will afterwards prevent it? What is the 
reason?” 

«We are not to know”—said Eunice, solemnly. 

Merial Rookley now produced what is called the 
merrythought of a fowl. ‘This little bone she had 
carefully polished with her napkin, and deposited be- 
side her plate. She held it out to Leonilla, and told 
her to “ wish.” 

“ Wish for what ?”—asked Leonilla. 

“Oh! for any thing you please; only do not men- 
tion it beforehand. Is it possible you know nothing 
about merrythoughts?” 

“ My thoughts are often merry enough”’—said 
Leonilla, with a smile. 

Merial Rookley then explained to our heroine the 
process of two persons “ wishing a wish,” in their 
own minds at the same moment that each takes hold 
of one end of the forked bone of a merry-thought, 
both pulling so hard as to break it apart. Leonilla 
wished, very innocently, that she might receive, by 
next post, a letter from her mother. Merial’s secret 
wish was a speedy visit from Mr. Winlove; and be. 
ing, from constant practice, very expert at breaking 
merry-thoughts, the largest piece of the bone remain- 
ed with her. Her exultation at this event seemed 
quite extraordinary to Leonilla, till the old lady said 
smilingly—* Merial, I conclude you were wishing 
for a visit from Mr. Winlove.” 

«“ Dear mother”—said Eunice—“I wonder you 
should encourage the child in such nonsense.” 

“TI like to please the young folks’—replied the 
good old lady. 

“ Yes, but, dear mother”—resumed Eunice—* it 
will be time enough to put such things into her head 
ten years hence, after the rest of the family are set- 
tled.” 

« Well”—said Merial—« the settlement of the rest 
of the family may take place in less than a twelve- 
month. You know, Eunice, that last Monday eve- 
ning, at tea, you found two tea-spoons in your saucer. 
I have not seen you in such spirits for an age, as you 
were all the rest of the evening.” 

After dinner, the family separated for awhile to in- 
dulge in their siestas ; and when it became cool, they 
took a ride. As they returned, they saw the new 
moon descending amid the purple clouds that had 
curtained the setting sun, whose last beams had left 
a rosy light upon the calm surface of the river. 

«“ T see by the new moon, that we shall have dry 
weather all this month”—observed Madam Rookley. 

« Dear Mrs. Rookley”—asked Leouilla—“ in what 
way can the weather be predicted by the new moon.” 

“ My dear child’—said the old lady—*« nothing 
can be more plain and reasonable. You see the 
horns of the moon point rather upward, which means 
that she is going to hold in the rain and keep it from 
falling. Now if they pointed downward, it would be 
a certain sign that she intends to let the water pour 
out, and give us rainy weather.” 
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Leonilla was beginning to find that “ there were 
many more things in heaven and earth, than were 
dreamt of in her philosophy.” 

“I hope, Leonilla”—said Merial—*“ you were 
wishing for something at the moment you first beheld 
the new moon.” 

« Du you mean when we saw it appearing under 
the dusky cloud that was just passing away from it?” 

“ Yes; did you not wish for something at that 
very instant? for if you did, it will come true.” 

“I had no idea of wishing; my thought at that 
very instant was nothing more than * There is the 
new moon,’ But what power can the moon possi- 
bly possess over our wishes?” 

“The moon is an awful thing’—said Madam 
Rookley.—* Beside its every now and then causing 
an eclipse, (which, to be sure, is a trifle,) does not 
it make mad people madder, whenever it is at the 
full? And has not it a wonderful effect on vegeta- 
bles? If you plant, in the wane of the moon, things 
where tops are to be eaten, they will do all their 
growing downward, and have great spreading roots 
and miserable tops. If you plant, in the increase of 
the moon, things where roots are to be eaten, they 
will grow all upward, and have full tops and wretched 
roots. At father’s we always planted our beets, and 
earrots, and parsnips, in the dark of the moon, and 
our celery, and lettuce, and cabbage, in the light of 
the moon.” 

“ But how can the moon produce these strange 
effects ?”—asked Leonilla. 

“ We are not to know”—said Eunice, in a tone 
that precluded all further inquiry. 

At the tea-table, which was redolent of cakes and 
fruit, Merial Rookley, looking at Leonilla’s cup, per- 
ceived an almost imperceptible particle of stem or 
stick floating on the surface of the tea. 

“ I congratulate you”—said she—as Leonilla re- 
moved it with her spoon. 

“On what”—inquired our hercine. 

“On that little mote found on the top of your tea. 
I quite envy you. It is certain now, that you will 
see your beau this evening.” 

«“ Captain Seafield can scarcely be in town again 
already”—thought Leonilla—“ and yet it is not im- 
possible—Salem is so near Boston.” 

Eunice now exultingly exclaimed that she had 
found money in her cup. This money was some 


sugar settled at the bottom, which was said to prog- 
nosticate the receipt of cash. 

After tea the old lady took her knitting, and the 
younger ones placed themselves at a square old-fash- 
ioned table, with two candles in tall massy silver can- 
dlesticks. Understanding that Leonilla liked pictures, 
Merial showed her the prints in an old edition of 
Josephus; and Eunice sat steadily at work, making 
night caps for a family of poor Irish children, whose 
hair was half a yard long, and whose mother (ac- 
cording to the custom of her class) was too much 
enamoured of their course yellow manes to allow 
them to be trimmed. 

Not a beau came. There was one loud knock; 
but instead of Capt. Seafield or Mr. Winlove, it was 
only a man to inquire if Mr. Jones lived there. At 
ten o’clock the house was shut up, and Leonilla pre- 
pared to retire; the ladies expressing great fears that 
she would feel lonely, as the picture-room was not 
adjoining to any of the inhabited apartments. 

“If you are afraid”’—said Madam Rookley— 
« Mary or Sally will make up a bed in your chamber, 
and sleep there for company.” 

« By no means”—replied Leonilla—*I have al- 
wars slept in a room by myself, and of what should 
I be afraid.” 

The ladies exchanged glances, took leave of their 
young guest with repeated kisses and squeezes of the 
hand, and seemed to grieve cs if parting with her for 
ever. “What kind affectionate people they are”— 
thought Leonilla, as she ascended the broad low steps 
of the staircase.—“ But then every body seems so 
good. It is really a great happiness to go out into 
the world, and find it so excellent.” 

Having reached her chamber, she took the candle 
in her hand and examined the old-fashioned furniture, 
and re-examined the pictures at her leisure; till, be- 
coming tired and sleepy, she prepared to seek repose 
on her pillow. She soon fell into a slumber; but her 
dreams were peopled with the forms that hung on the 
walls, and at last she had a vision of a footless man 
that seemed to be walking heavily about the room, 
and of a lady that seemed to be standing at the bed- 
side and twisting her mouth at her. 

Suddenly our heroine awoke, and beheld, by the 
glimmer of the stars, an uncouth dark figure leaning 
down close over her, its strange eyes glaring on her 


[To be continued. } 
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Oh! might we win to earth again, 
The blissful hour, 

When pleasure led us o'er the plain, 
To stream and bower! 

The form is gone, the light withdrawn, 
As morning's shrouded ray, 

While we, ‘neath skies with gloom o’ercast, 
Are doom'd to stray, 

And to bear the knell in every blast—“ Away, away!” 


Oh! childhood, all thy scenes were sweet, 
Thy smiles, thy tears; 

Yet we parted, ne'er again to meet 
In future yeare! 


Our minds are changed, our hearts estrang'd, 
And severed many a tie, 
When we trembling gazed upon the dead, 
With deep filled eye, 
Whose spirits, called from earth, had fled to worlds on high! 


Has life no after-joys to boast, 
Beyond Spring's reign? 
Shall, then, its Summer years be left 
To sigh in vain? 
Though early doom await earth’s bloom, 
And winter's darkest shade, 
Vet moral Beauty gains her dower, 
When these all fade, 
And triumphs o’er life's latest hour, in light arrayed! 
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A WORD TO 
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BY T. 8, ARTHUR. 


“ ANoTHER number of this dear, delightful book!” 
said Mrs. Jackson, lifting from the centre-table the 
last received number of the Lady’s Book. « I'll 
borrow this for a day or two, Mary, for I’m all im- 
patient to read the conclusion of Mr, and Mrs. Wood- 
bridge. What an admirable story!” And, without 
further ceremony, Mrs. Jackson rolled up the number 
tightly in her hand, never thinking of the beautiful 
plates she was crushing and disfiguring. 

Mary Campbell, whose politeness would not suffer 
her to demur, replied with a forced air of acquiescence 
and good feeling : 

“ Certainly, certainly, Mrs. Jackson !” 

* IT am so much interested in this Lady’s Book,” 
run on the visiter—* It contains some of the sweet- 
est things. And then the engravings, and plates of 
fashion are worth double its price. I wonder how it 
can be published so cheap. By the by, Mary, I am 
going to beg you for some of the plates for my scrap 
book.” 

“If Pa don’t conclude to have the volume bound 
when completed, you shall have some of them,” re- 
plied Mary. 

“ Yes,dear. But the plates are not of much con- 
sequence any how, in the Book. The reading is the 
principal thing. I think I shall have to have some.” 

“That scrap book of yours contains some very 
beautiful engravings,” remarked Mary, trying to beat 
off her importunate friend. 

“ Yes, indeed, some most exquisite ones. You'll 
let me have a few of yours, of course; you don’t in- 
tend making a scrap book ?” 

«“O yes, certainly, you shall have any that you 
want,” said Mary, unable to resist her kind friend. 

« That’s a good girl. I knew you would say yes.” 
Mrs, Jackson responded gaily. «Good morning, 
dear,” and the lady hurried away, anxious to devour 
the story in which she had bécome so much inte- 
rested. 

“ Mary, love,” said Mr. Campbell, on the evening 
of the same day, drawing his chair up to the centre- 
table, * get me the Lady’s Book. I want to read the 
conclusion of Mr. and Mrs. Woodbridge.” 

Mary looked confused for a moment, and then 
answered, hesitatingly : 

“ Mrs. Jackson has got the last number, Pa.” 

« Mrs. Jackson got the Book? Well, that is too 
bad. Why Mary, how came you to let her have it?” 

“ Because I could not well refuse her. She took 
it at the same time she asked for it.” 

“ But Mary, you should have more firmness and 
decision. You knew that I had not finished the 
story, and ought to have said so.” 

* It wouldn’t have been any use, Pa; for if I had 
offered that objection, she would have promised to send 
it home before night, or have said, perhaps, that you 
didn’t care about reading such things, she knew; and 
so carried off the Book at any rate. But it’s a shame 
though, the way she does.” 

“A shame? Yes, it’s a downright piece of disho- 

8* 


nest impertinence. Why don’t she subscribe for the 
Book herself? She’s as able to do it as we are, 
Every month she comes here and carries it off; and 
then when we get it home, the cover is torn or soiled, 
and the plates rumpled and not fit to look at. The 
fact is, I am getting out of all patience, and shall 
order the Lady’s Book stopped, if I’m worried much 
longer.” 

« I wouldn’t do that, Pa,” said Mary, who consid- 
ered it next to impossible to do without her favourite 
magazine. 

« Yes, but I will, though,” replied the father, warm- 
ly, for he was growing excited. 

Just at that moment, the servant brought in a note 
for Mary, who, after reading it, seemed uneasy, and 
sat in a thoughtful attitude, with her eyes fixed upon 
the floor. 

« Who's that from?” asked the father, abruptly. 

Mary looked up, with a heightened colour, and 
handed him the note, which he read aloud, 


«“ Dear Mary—lIf you've received the Lady’s 
Book for this month, please send it over by Sally. 
There’s the conclusion of a story in it, that I’m all 
impatient to see, 

“ Exxen Scorr.” 


« Humph !” ejaculated Mr. Campbell, tossing the 
note on the table. 

« Tell Sally that Mrs. Jackson has the Book,” said 
Mary to the servant; “but that as soon as it is re- 
turned I will send it—” 

« Stop, stop! None of that, Mary,” broke in Mr. 
Campbell. “Send word that it isloaned out. That’s 
enough. Or, if you must say something more, tell 
her that your father hasn’t done with it yet; which 
is the truth, and that is the best reason to give, in all 
cases, for declining a request.” 

Mary gave the direction as dictated by her father, 
when a silence of some momentsensued. This was 
broken by Mr. Campbell. 

« Well, this is a strange world,” he said, half soli- 
loquizing ; “ and it’s made up of strange people. And 
some of these people have queer notions, and not the 
least singular of them is, the idea that it’s all fair and 
honourable to borrow magazines and newspapers. 
Here’s this Mrs. Jackson, who knows as much about 
the Lady’s Book as I do, and a little more too, I 
expect, and yet, I’ll wager a dollar she never bought 
a number inher life. And as to her husband, he’s a 
perfect nuisance. I’ve stopped two papers on his 
account already; and I suppose shall have to stop 
every thing at the counting room, and dwelling too, 
to get rid of him and his wife, Really. it is out- 
rageous,” 

This outpouring was suddenly stopped, by the 
swinging open of the parlour door, and the entrance 
of Mrs, Pelby, a near neighbour. 

« Ah, good evening, Mrs. Pelby! How do ye do 
this time ?” said Mr. Campbell, rising and handing a 
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chair with his accustomed frank manner, and real 
politeness. 

«“ A very pleasant evening,” said Mrs. Pelby, with 
a courteous smile. 

“ Yes, very pleasant, madam,” responded Mr. 
Campbell, bowing and smiling. 

« I see the Lady’s Book advertised to-day, Mary,” 
said Mrs. Pelby, turning, with an air bland and easy, 
to that young lady; “ and as you take it, I’ve dropped 
in to see if it has come yet. I’m so anxious to read 
the conclusion of Mr. and Mrs. Woodbridge, that I 
can’t wait longer with any kind of patience. Have 
you received it yet, dear?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied Mary; “ but Mrs. Jackson 
borrowed it this morning.” 

“ How unfortunate that I didn’t see the advertise- 
ment earlier! Mrs. Jackson gets in advance of me 
every month,” 

“She is very prompt,” remarked Mr. Campbell, 
dryly. 

« Rather too much so, I should think,” Mrs. 

Pelby replied, looking the last speaker for a moment 
in the face, as if she suspected he meant to convey 
a rebuke to her over the shoulder of the absent bor- 
rower. : 
Mr. Campbell, whose unwillingness to wound any 
person's feelings when they were present, was as great 
as Mary’s, did not reply to the remark of Mrs. Pelby, 
for fear he should offend her by speaking out the re- 
buke that was in his mind. 

“Who else takes the Lady’s Book, Mary?” Mrs. 
Pelby inquired, after a moment’s pause, 

“ Well, really, I do not know,” replied Miss Camp- 
bell. 

“I must find out some one,” resumed the lady, 
“for I’ve set my heart on finishing that story this 
evening. Think again, Mary; you certainly must 
know some one about here who takes it. Don’t 
Mrs. Williams subscribe for the Book ?” 

* IT am sure I do not know,” said Mary. 

“J think it more than probable that she does,” 
remarked Mr. Campbeil, quietly, “ for almost every 
body takes the work.” 

There was something in the tone conveying the 
words of Mr. Campbell, that the visiter did not ex- 
actly understand, although she could perceive nothing 
out of the way in the words themselves, Afier a 
moment’s pause, she turned to Mary and said— 

*“ Then I wish you would send over and borrow it 
for me—that’s a dear.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, Mary said— 

“ I would do almost any thing to oblige you, Mrs. 
Pelby; but, really, must beg you to excuse me in this. 
The Book was only delivered to-day, and some of the 
girls are no doubt reading it. They would not like 
to refuse my request, but in gratifying it, they would 
have to deprive themselves of a pleasure; and to this 
I am not willing to subject them.” 

“* But you don’t know,” urged Mrs, Pelby, « that 
they are reading it. No doubt they have all got 
through it by this time; or, perhaps, they have com- 
pany, and would gladly let you have it, until the 
morning, when I will send it back.” 

While she was uttering this speech, Mr. Campbell’s 
patience began to give way, and he felt very strongly 
tempted to say something by ‘vay of pointed rebuke; 
but he checked the rising express.on. Mary answered 
it by saying— 


“ You must really excuse me, ma’am. If I were 


to do so, I would be breaking through one of pa’s 
positive rules.” 

« And what is that, dear?” inquired Mrs. Pelby, 
curiously. 

Mary hesitated, and her father said, promptly — 

“ Tt is never to borrow except in cases of extreme 
necessity.” 

« Well, I am sure mine is an extreme case,” urged 
Mrs. Pelby. 

« Not such a case, madam, as comes within my 
rule. What I mean by extreme necessity is sick- 
ness, or the sudden want of something indispensable, 
at a moment when there is no opportunity of pur- 
chasing it. And even these cases I limit so strictly, 
that not once in a year are any of my family required 
to borrow.” 

« I can’t say that I like your rule altogether,” re- 
plied Mrs. Pelby; “ it don’t look to me neighbourly. 
We ought to be willing to give and receive favours.” 

«* But what is there neighbourly, Mrs. Pelby, in put- 
ting our neighbours to unnecessary trouble? Every 
man is bound to provide for his own household, ac- 
cording to his ability; and with this provision, his 
family ought to be content. If they are all the 
while looking upon the things of their neighbours 
and desiring them, they are indulging envious feel- 
ings.” 

«O dear, no, Mr. Campbell, I don’t see it in any 
such light. There are reciprocal duties which enter 
into society, and constitute a large portion of its 
pleasures; and of these duties borrowing and lending 
are the most important.” 

« There certainly are reciprocal duties, Mrs. Pelby, 
but these should be performed in just order, and under 
the regulation of true principles. It certainly cannot 
be in accordance with this order and these principles, 
to disturb a neighbour in his possession of a thing 
which we are able to procure for ourselves.” 

« But we should be willing to deny ourselves, in 
order to gratify others,” urged Mrs. Pelby. 

“ That is certainly true, madam. But which is 
the more orderly and just exercise of self-denial, that 
which we impose upon ourselves, or that which we 
foreé upon others? It is all right for us to check in 
ourselves the desire to possess the goods which an- 
other has, but I question very much the justice of our 
subjecting him to a trial of self-love, to gratify our 
own. Unless we willingly deny ourselves, the restric- 
tion does us no good.” 

“Ah, me! You are always moralizing in such a 
queer way,” broke in Mrs, Pelby, “I never can un- 
derstand you. But, to come back to where we start- 
ed, can you not, dear,” turning to Mary, “ put me in 
the way of getting the Lady’s Book for this month? 
must have it this very night.” 

“ Indeed, I cannot,” Mary replied, seriously. 

« Don’t the Misses Eanest take it ?”’ 

« I cannot say, really.” 

“ Think again, Mary. I am sure you can remem- 
ber some one in the neighbourhood who has it. I 
would give almost any thing for the number that 
concludes Mr. and Mrs. Woodbridge.” 

“ Since you are so anxious, I think I can put you 
in the way of obtaining it,” said Mr. Campbell, gravely. 

«“ Ah, indeed! Well, that’s kind in you! Who 
has it? How shall I get it?” 

« By giving your servant a quarter of a dollar, and 
sending her to the agent, who keeps single numbers 
for sale.” 


— 
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For a moment Mrs. Pelby opened her eyes, and 
then gazed steadily in the face of Mr. Campbell, with 
an expression of profound astonishment upon her 
countenance. ‘This slowly subsided, when, rising, 
she said in an altered tone, with a heavy and some- 
what laboured expiration— 

“Well, I never thought of that.” And bidding 
Mary and her father a hasty good night, hurried 
away. 

« O, pa, how could you do so?” said Mary, as soon 
as her visiter had departed, the moisture starting to 
her eyes. : 

“J only gave her the information she seemed so 
much to desire,” replied the old gentleman, quietly. 
« And in so doing, I hope I have benefited more than 
one person ; herself, for instance, and the publisher of 
the excellent Book she is so fond of reading. If she 
does not go and subscribe for it now, she is incorri- 
gible.” 

“ But she will talk about us, pa.” 

“ Well, suppose she does, She cannot say that we 
are unjust, and read periodicals which we do not pay 
for. I am sure, Mary, that you would not think it 
right to run about among your acquaintances for the 
purpose of borrowing their magazines and newspa- 
pers.” 

«“ No, indeed, that I would not.” 

« Very well, it is no more right in Mrs. Pelby than 
it would be in you; and so long as we encourage such 
a disposition in others, we are doing wrong. Now 
there is your very particular friend, Mrs. Jackson, 
who spends in finery twenty times as much as you 
do, and indulges in ice creams and confections at an 
expense sufficient to supply her with all the literary 
periodicals in this country and England too, but who 
cannot afford to take the Lady’s Book, nor her hus- 
band the newspapers. ‘To both of them they are 
indispensable, and yet they depend on borrowing. 
This is not right; and when we lend to them, we do 
wrong. Last evening I saw them going into an ice- 
cream establishment, and to-day Mrs. Jackson bor- 
rows your Lady’s Book. ‘The price of their luxury 
was a quarter of a dollar, and yours was the same; 
but they would have thought it a most unheard of 
outrage upon good breeding and honesty, had you or 
I gone in after them, and asked to share their deli- 
cious treat. Are the cases so widely different, that 
an intrusion in one is all right, while in the other it 
would be considered a departure from justice and 
good breeding ?” 

Mary did not reply, although she could not help a 
silent acquiescence in all her father had said. 

Meantime Mrs. Pelby returned home, somewhat 
disturbed in her feelings. The idea, hard to be con- 
veyed to her mind, that she had been guilty of an 
impropriety in asking to borrow a magazine from a 
subscriber, when she was perfectly able to pay for a 
copy herself, once palpable, wounded her pride. 

« Well, I never saw such kind of people!” she 
said, on entering the room where her husband sat 
reading. 

«What now, Jane?” he asked, looking up at the 
sound of her voice. 

“ Why, old Mr. Campbell half insulted me to-night 
about the La.'y’s Book.” 

“ Indeed, Jane! And what did he say to you?” 

“ He told me that if I would send to the agent’s, 
I could get the number I wanted for a quarter of a 
dollar.” 


«“ That was rather rude, I confess. He must have 
been in a very strange humour, for I have always 
found him kind and polite.” 

“Rude? Yes, it was rude! And then to talk 
to me about their never borrowing, except in cases 
of sickness or extreme necessity, at the very time I 
had asked for the magazine, was, to say the least of 
it, a flagrant breach of good manners.” 

“ You seem to have met with a rebuke to your 
borrowing propensity, Jane,” Mr. Pelby said, smiling, 
« and I can’t say that I am very sorry for it. I have 
often told you that it was wrong to disturb others in 
the quiet enjoyment and possession of their own; but 
you were so full of the idea of reciprocity, that you 
could not listen to me. ‘Though, by the by, the re- 
ciprocity seemed to be all one way; you preached the 
doctrine, and made others practice it towards you, 
but the stream rarely flowed back again.” 

« Come, now, Mr. Pelby, that is too bad.” 

« Well, it’s true, is it not?” 

« I seem to have the truth presented to me to-night, 
unclothed, both abroad and at home. But I must 
have the Lady’s Book.” And so rising, she rung 
the parlour bell, and on the appearance of the servant 
handed her a quarter of a dollar, saying, 

“ Run round to Mr. ’s book store, and get me 
the Lady’s Book for this month.” 

« That’s right, Jane,” said Mr. Pelby, after the 
servant had withdrawn. “ You will enjoy your fa- 
vourite magazine just as well again; for you will 
have the consciousness that no one is deprived of it 
while you are reading it; and, also, that the worthy 
publisher is justly rewarded for the pleasure you de- 
rive from his labours.” 

“ You have turned moralist to-night,” said Mrs, 
Pelby, good humouredly. 

“I go in for reciprocity, which is your favourite 
doctrine,” continued her husband, smiling an assent 
to the last remark. “ And, therefore, hold it to be 
unjust for any one to read a magazine regularly for 
nothing, who is able to subscribe for it. It is taking 
the publisher’s labour, and rendering him no return,” 

“ Your position may be true, but, then, there are 
exceptions, which must compel a departure from it. 
It doesn’t hurt the publisher, though, as I can see, 
for me to read a number of his magazine. He has 
been paid for it, and it then ceases to be his property. 
If I buy a pound of sugar, and choose to give it away 
or lend it, certainly the grocer has no right to com. 
plain.” 

« No, of course not; for, in doing so, you in no 
way interfere with his business. But there is a differ- 
ence between the relation which a publisher holds to 
his magazine or newspaper, and that which exists 
between a merchant and the commodities in which he 
trades. In the latter case, whoever uses, consumes 
the article, and creates a new demand ; but it is not 
so if the user in the former case be simply a borrower ; 
for, instead of a new demand being created, the de- 
mand that did actually exist has been satisfied, and 
the publisher driven from his legitimate ground,” 

« Well, husband, that may be all so, but I cannot 
say that I see it as clearly as you seem to,” 

« Then, I suppose, I can only convince you that 
it is wrong by causing you to perceive that it is trou- 
blesome and unjust to subscribers, to borrow from 
them what they have provided for themselves and 
families.” 

« Perhaps you may convince me of that view of the 
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case. Though I cannot see so clearly as you do, the 
injustice and annoyance. But here comes the girl 
with the magazine.” 

The servant entered at that moment, and handed 
to Mrs. Pelby the number for April. 

« The Stray Kitten—what a beautiful plate!” ex. 
claimed Mrs, Pelby. “ Do look at it,dear,” and she 
handed the number to her husband. 

« Beautiful, truly!” said Mr. Pelby. “ But what 
is this?” he ejaculated, as the plate, held lightly be- 
tween his fingers, slipped from them, and showed the 
second page of the cover, headed in large capitals, 
with the word “ BORROWERS!” 

« What is it, dear?” asked Mrs, Pelby, eagerly. 

« Listen, and you shall hear.” 


«“ ¢ BORROWERS ! 


“* Harper's Ferry, Va., Feb 23d, 1841. 
«Dear sir—I took to-day from the Post Office, 


to the address of my wife, a package containing the- 


back numbers of the Lady’s Book, commencing with 
that for October, and coming up to March 1841. 
She is entitled to the March number only, the others 
being received regularly. And favourably considering 
them, have been careful in preserving them. Shall I 
return them to your address? Ido not suppose you 
propose to send duplicate numbers for the benefit of 
our borrowing friends, yet I have amused myself by 
starting that new and novel idea; and nothing, I 
assure you, has caused a sense of the wrong which 
is thereby done to the publisher, to manifest itself 
more glaringly. . 

«* You don’t say they have sent one number for 
yourself and another for the use of borrowers ?’” 


“* Cannonsburg, Feb. 27, 1841. 

««Sir—Within you have three dollars, which I 
believe is the amount of subscription to the Lady’s 
Book, for one year. It was my intention to stop it, 
on account of being troubled with borrowers; but I 
hope, if you continue in the course which you have 
commenced, that we will ultimately triumph over 
borrowers. Hoping for the best, I will continue it 
another year.’ ” 


Mr. Pelby looked his wife in the face, after he had 
finished reading these two extracts from letters to the 
publisher, and smiled in a quiet but meaning way. 
Mrs. Pelby’s face coloured deeply, and she was con- 
fused for a few moments; but soon recovering her- 
self, she reached for the number, and turning to the 
conclusion of the story she was so anxious to read, 
remarked, good-humouredly, before burying herself in 
the attractive tale— 

«JI turn over a new leaf to-night! Hereafter, I 
will read the Lady’s Book regularly, but, like the 
Irishwoman with her new saucepan, I am resolved 
neither to borrow nor lend.” 

On the next evening, after tea, Mr. Campbell drew 
up to the centre table, as usual, and again asked for 
the Lady’s Book. 

« Mrs. Jackson has not returned it yet,” replied 
Mary, uneasily. . 

“Then Mary, you must send for it,” said her 
father. 





Mary at once sat down and wrote a note to Mrs. 
Jackson, which she despatched by a servant. In 
about twenty minutes her messenger returned, with 
a verbal answer, that Mrs, Jackson was just reading 
the last story in the Book, and would send it home 
in the course of half an hour. 

In half an hour the number came home, accom- 
panied by a note, to the following effect : 


“ Dear Mary—Many thanks for your Lady’s 
Book. It is a delightful magazine! I have taken 
the liberty of cutting out the “ Stray Kitten” for my 
scrap book. You know I told you yesterday, that 
the numbers would bind just as well without the 
plates. One of the covers you will perceive is off. 
My little George, the mischievous rogue, pulled it out 
of my hands to-day, and whipped the cover off before 
I could get it away from him. But, it won’t matier, I 
presume, as the book will bind up just as well. Good 
night, dear. Yours truly, 

“ Emity Jackson.” 


« Well, I'll give up after that,” said Mr. Campbell, 
rising from his chair, and pacing the room backwards 
and forwards, “ I'll write to-morrow and order Mr. 
Godey to stop his Lady’s Book. It’s no use, 1 won't 
be pestered in this way !” 

Mary turned the mutilated number over and over 
in her hand, while her father continued to walk about 
the room, giving vent to his excited feelings. After 
awhile he resumed his chair, and Mary, perceiving 
that he had grown calmer, quietly opened to Mr. and 
Mrs. Woodbridge, and commenced reading aloud the 
conclusion of that story. Her father soon passed 
from his state of unpleasant excitement, and became 
all absorbed in the graphic narrative. When it was 
concluded, he said— 

“ Well, Mary, that is delightful! 
nature !” 

« Yes, it is an excellent story,” replied Mary, lay- 
ing the soiled and torn number on the table, in such 
a way as to be hid from her father’s eye, behind some 
books, and then passing around and taking her sta- 
tion by his chair. The old man continued to talk of 
the story, and Mary soon had her arm round his 
neck, while she stood listening with affectionate at- 
tention. Ina pause, longer continued than usual, the 
fond girl touched her lips to his forehead, and said— 

« And you won’t stop it, will you, Pa?” 

«“ No, dear, for your sake, I will not; even if I 
have to take a second copy for your friend Mrs. 
Jackson.” 

And this course was adopted by the persuasion of 
Mary, as the only means of retaining the quiet enjoy- 
ment of the Magazine. Every month, Mrs. Jackson 
sends for it as soon as it is advertised, and regularly 
abstracts the plates. The other copy is retained un- 
soiled. And this course she will, no doubt, continue, 
until she reads this, among the other stories in the 
Magazine, when she may, perhaps, understand it as 
having some allusion to herself; in which case she 
will, no doubt, as will some others, consider it “ A 
Word to the Wise,” and mend her ways—a consum- 
mation most devoutly to be wished! 


How true to 





Tne difference there is betwixt honour and hones- 
ty, seems to be chiefly the motive: the mere honest 


HONOUR AND HONESTY, 


man does that from duty, which the man of honour 
does for the sake of character. 
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DIE THEILUNG DER ERDE. 
VON FREIDRICH SCHILLER. 


** Nehmt hin die Welt!” rief Zeus von seinen héhen 
Den menschen zu. “* Nehmt! Sie soll ever seyn; 
Euch schenk ich sie zum ew'gen Lehen, 
Doch theilt euch briiderlich darein.” 


Da lief was hiinde hatte zu, sich einzurichten, 
Es regte sich geschiifiig jung und alt; 

Der Ackermann griff nach des Feldes Friichten, 
Der Yunker birschte durch den wald. 


Der Kaufmann fillte sein GewSlb’; die scheune 
Der Fermier, das Fass der Seelenhirt ; 

Der Konig eagte ;—“ Yedlichem das seine, 
Und mir zolit, was geiirntet wird.” 


Gunz spiit, nachdem die Theilung lingst geschehen 
Er schien auch der Poet, er kam aus weiter Fern; 
Ach! da war iiberall nichts mehr zu sehen, 
Und alles hatte seinen Herra. 


“Weh mir! So soll ich denn allein von allen 
Vergessen seyn, ich, dein getruesier Sohn ?” 
So liess er laut der Klage Ruf erschallen, 
Und warf sich hin vor Jovis Thron. 


* Wenn du zu lang dich in der Triiume Land verweilet, 
Antwortet iim der Gott,” so hadre miht mit mir: 
Wo warst du denn als man die Welt getheilet?” 
“Ich war,” sprach der Poet, “ bey dir!” 


“Mein auge hieng an deinem Stralen-angesichte, 
Au deines Himme!s Harmonie mein Ohr: 
Verzeich dem Geiste, der, von deinem Lichte 

Berauscht, das Irrdische verlor !” 


“ Was thun ?” spricht Zeus, * die welt ist weggegeben, 
Der Herbst, die Yagd, der Markt is nicht mehr mein :— 
Willst du in meinem Himmel mit mir leben, 
So oft du kommst, err sull dir offen seyu.” 


o<> 
or 


THE PARTITION OF THE EARTH. 
Translated for the Lady's Book, from Schiller, 
BY PROF. W. J. WALTER. 


* THERE, my sons, take the world "cried old Jove from his throne, 
* It is yours, from this hour I decide it; 

There take it, the gift be for ever your own, 
Like brothers be sure ye divide it.” 


Then hastened each mortal his fancy to suit, 
Old and young they were busily stirring ; 
The husbandman seizes the field and its fruit, 
To the woodlands the hunter i’ spurring. 


The merchant with riches his warehouses loads, 
The Dean ‘mid good wine lives in clover; 

The King cried—* The bridges are mine and the roads, 
I claim toll from each wight passing over.” 


From afar, wrapt in reveries lofty and dim, 
Came the Poet, when all was divided; 

Not an inch in creation was there left for him, 
The thing was all fixed and decided. 


“ And am I, of thy sons the most faithfal,” he cried, 
“ And am I, then, forgotten alone ?” 

Scalding tears on his cheek told his deep-wounded pride 
As he rushed to the Thuaderer’s throne. 


“ If thou in the land of wild fancies hast strayed,” 
Said the god, * do not quarrel with me: 

But where wert thou, friend, when the sharing was made ?™ 
“I was,” cried the Poet, “‘ with thee! 


“I was basking me there in the light of thy smile, 
I was drinking the hymns of the sphere : 

Ah! forgive, if entranced and bewildered the while, 
Naught on earth could I see, could I hear.” 


* What’s to do?” snid the god, “ earth is portioned away; 
Tis too late to reverse the decree :— 

Bat the heavens are my own, and yon regions of day 
Have their portals still open to thee.” 
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** Her house 

Was ordered well ;—her children taught the way 
Of life—who, rising up in honour, called 

Her blest. Best pleased to be admired at home, 
And hear, reflected from ber husband's praise, 
Her own, she sought no gaze of foreign eye; 

His praise alone, and faithful love, and trust 
Reposed, was happiness enough for her.” 





Tue hope of human improvement is the great incentive to 
piety and good works. In the earnest wish to further this 
improvement, the philosopher studies, the moralist teaches, 
the philanthropist labours, the missionary goes forth to hea- 
then lands, and the patriot devotes himself to his country. 
And deeper still in the soul of society is the light of this hope 
shed, for its beams are the warmest and purest that cheer 
domestic life, and give power as well as beauty to the station 
of woman. It is in the brightness of this hope, shed like 
spring sunshine on the unfolding blossoms, that each mother 
sees the future lot of her young children. These are to be- 
come blessings to the world—to do more and better than their 
parents have done—to deserve and to gain a higher, nobler 
station in life. It was this blessed hope which almost con- 


soled Eve for the loss of Paradise, while she bent over the 
slumbers of her first born; and though she was, in this in- 
stance, most cruelly disappointed, yet still we see the same 
fond, warm feeling gush, like a fountain of sweet waters in 


the desert, over her stricken heart, when another son was 
given “ in the place of Abel, whom Cain slew.” 

It is not consonant with the order of Divine Providence, as 
we see it displayed in all the works of the great Creator, that 
such aspirations, so universal in the minds of human beings, 
should be given in vain. We must believe, if we would not 
question both His justice and goodness, that God has designed 
this progressive advancement of the world, and implanted its 
hope in the heart of mankind, as the beacon light to a happier 
era which, in his own good time, will be perfected. Then 
persuasion and faith, not brute force, will have dominion, and 
the superior moral excellence of the female mind will be re- 
cognized as an important element in the improvement, as well 
as happiness of society. Already is this recognition made, 
and, in some degree, acted on. Within the last fifteen or 
twenty years, more has been written upon the necessity and 
advantages of female education, than is to be found in all the 
literature of the preceding ages, since the world began. And 
what a change, too, in the tone and style of man's writing on 
this subject. Instead of the mocking ridicule, or bitter satire, 
on every effort of female genius, every attempt to inspire the 
sex, generally, with the hope of some higher attairments in 
learning, and a more respectable station in social life than 
merely that of household drudge or pretty trifler, we now find 
in almost every new publication, whatever may be its desiga 
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or character, the education and influence of woman on the 
destiny of the world considered as important subjects. 

Now, therefore, is the time to impress on the hearts of the 
youthful females of our favoured age and country, the neces- 
sity of great exertions on their part, to meet the expectations 
of improvement which are every where rife in the public 
mind. The increased facilities of acquiring knowledge will 
soon make it little distinction for a woman to be learned; the 
question will be, does she do any good with her learning? 
Does her superior intelligence make ber more capable of un- 
derstanding her duties, more faithful in discharging them? 
Is she a pleasanter companion for her husband—a better in- 
structress for her children—a more competeut manager of her 
household? If learning is of real benefit to woman, it will, 
it must be shown in domestic life. The issue is to be tried 
athome. The formation of those early habits which are the 
true basis of the moral character of men, as well as women, 
are the province of our sex; and if the mother is true to 
her trust, and qualified to discharge it, the world must im- 
prove. 

The destiny of the human race is thus dependent on the 
condition and conduct of woman. And now, when her condi- 
tion is so greatly improved, her standard of conduct must be 
proportionally elevated. We do not mean by this, that she is 
to emulate man, or strive to do his work. She has a wide, a 
noble sphere of her own; the whole world of domestic, and 
social, and moral enjoyments and duties, is open to her. In 
education, literature, religion, she is the companion, in truth, 
often the mentor, of the stronger sex. Yet Nature and Provi- 
dence have assigned her the quict and retirement of private 
life, while discharging her important trusts, a station she 
should consider a privilege, as it assimilates her more to the 
nature of those “ ministering spirits’ whose missions of love 
and mercy are only known on earth, by the sweet flowers of 
innocence and happiness, peace and piety, which spring up 
and blossom wherever they keep watch over the children of 
men. 





WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK, 


The highly gifted and amiable Clark is no more. After a 
long-protracted illness, he departed this life on the 12th day 
of June, in that sweet season which his own gentle spirit so 
loved, and his muse had so often commemorated. His death, 
like his life, was gentle, and he passed from time to eternity 
as noiselessly and calmly asan unsinning infant. For himthe 
grave had no sting. He knew that he must die—long, long, 
befure the final day arrived, and with manly philosophy and 
Christian resignation he addressed himself to his doom. 

Clark was a kind and generous man. He was always ready 
to do a good deed, careless of the consequences to himself. 
There was nothing of the cold and selfish calculator about 
him. He acted always upon the fresh impulses of his own 
good heart, without waiting to count the cost, or scanning 
the remote possibilities of his conduct. All his failings leaned 
to virtue's side. A true friend, and a most pleasant compa- 
nion—all who knew, loved and admired him. 

As a poet Clark had great merit. He wrote with singular 
felicity. Many of the sweetest pieces in our language are 
from his pen; and his prose compositions are tasteful and 
elegant. We are glad to learn that his unpui!ished manu- 
scripts have been confided to a friend who will do justice to 
the task. 

The subjoined extracts from a letter by the Rev. Dr. Du- 
chachet to Mr. Lewis G. Clark, twin brother of the deceased, 
will be read with mournful satisfaction. 

“ At four o'clock on Friday, r. m., the day before his death, 
I saw him again, he himself having selected the time, think- 
ing that he was strongest in the afternoon. But there was 
an evident change for the worse ; and he was labouring under 
fever. His religious feelings were however even more satis- 
factory, and his views more clear, than the day before. He 
assured me that he enjoyed a sweet peace in bis mind, and 
that he had no apprehension about death. He was ‘ready to 
depart’ at any moment. I was unwilling to disturb him by 
much talking, or a very long visit, and made several attempts 
to leave him; but in the most affectionate and pressing man- 


ner, not to be resisted, he urged me to remain. His heart 
seemed full of joy and peace; overflowing with gratituue to 
Gop for his goodness, and with kindness to me. Leaving him, 
after an hour's interview, I promised to return on Saturday 
A. M., at ten o'clock, and to administer baptism to him then. 
This was done accordingly, in the presence of his father-in- 
law, and three or foar other friends and connexions, whom he 
had summoned to his bed, as he told me, for the express pur- 
pose of letting them see his determination to profess the faith 
of the guspel which in life he had so long neglected. It was 
a solemn, moving sight; one of the most interesting and affect- 
ing I ever saw. More devotion, bumility, and placid confi- 
dence in Gop, | vever saw in any sick man. I mentioned to 
him that as his strength was evidently declining, it would be 
well for him to say every thing he desired to say to me then, 
as his voice and his faculties might fail. He then affection- 
ately placed his arms around my neck; g ntly drew my ear 
near to his lips, that I might hear his whispers; and after 
thanking me over and over again for my small attentions to 
him, which his gratitude magnified into very high services, 
he proceeded to tell me what he wished done with his ‘ poor 
body.’ He expressed very great anxiety to see you, and he very 
much feared that he should die before your expected arrival 
at midnight. But he said he left that matter and every other 
to Gop’s disposal. As I was leaving him, he said, ‘ Call again 
to-day,’ which I promised to do in the evening. He told me 
he felt a happy persuasion that when he passed from this 
miserable world and that enfeebled body, he should enter 
upon ‘the inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away.’ He asked: ‘Do you observe how these 
words labour to convey the idea of Heaven's blessedness to 
our feeble minds? The “ inheritance incorruptible!” Beau- 
tiful thought! ‘* Undefiled’—more beautiful still! “ That 
Sadeth not away !"*—most beautiful of all! I think I under- 
stand something of the peace and glory these redoubled words 
were designed to express.’ And then, raising his wasted 
hand, with great emphasis, he said, ‘I shall soon know all 
about it, I trast!’ 

“In the evening, about seven o'clock, I received a message 
from him to come immediately tohim. I was there by eight. 
1 was surprised to find that he had rallied so much. There 
was a strength I had not seen before; and his fine open fea- 
tures were lighted up with unusual brilliancy. In every way 
he seemed better; and I flattered myself that he would live 
to see you, and even hold out for a day or two more. I had 
much charming conversation with him about his state of feel- 
ing, his views of himself as a sinner, and of God, and of Jesus 
Christ as a precious Saviour, and of heaven, &c. He then 
handed me a prayer-book, adding, * That was my, Anne's,’ 
meaning his wife's. * Now read me the office for the sick, in 
thia book; [ want the whole of it. I have read it myself 
over and over, since you pointed it out to me, and it is de- 
lightful.’ He then repeated the sentence, ‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand in the latter day 
upon the earth,’ and asked if that was not a part of it. I told 
him that that belonged to the burial service. * Then,’ said 
he, ‘ it is quite suitable for me, for it will soon be read by you 
over my grave.’ I sat by his bed, and fuund the place. Wait- 
ing in silence to receive his signal to begin, I thought he was 
engaged in secret prayer, and was unwilling to interrupt him. 
But he remained silent so long, seeming to take no notice of 
me, that I spoke to him. I found that his mind was wander- 
ing, and that speech had failed. He muttered indistinctly 
only. From that moment he sank gradually away. His ema- 
ciated limbs were retracted and cold; his pulse failed; the 
shadow of death gathered fast and dark upon his counte- 
nance; his respiration became feebler and feebler; and at last, 
at precisely five minutes past ten, he died. So imperceptibly 
and gently did his happy spirit flee away, that it was some 
time before we could ascertain that he had gone. I never 
saw a gentler death. There was no pain, no distress, no 
shuddering, no violent disruption of the ties of life. Both as 
to the mind's peace and the body's composure, it was a beau- 
tifal instance of wSavacrt. The change which indicated the 
approach of his last moment, took place about half an hour 
only before he died. Such, my dear sir, are all the chief 
particulars I can remember, and which I have thought you 
would desire to know.” 
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The Martyrs of Science; or the Lives of Galileo, Tycho 
Brahe, and Kepler. By Sir David Brewster. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1841. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart. 
The title of this work is the least commendable pari of it. 

It is evidently meant ad captandum. Moreover, it is not 

true; neither of the three distinguished philosophers, of 

whose history it treats, was @ martyr to science. They ail 
died in their beds, and from causes which, io all probability, 
would have produced the same result, if they had never 
watched a star or made a calculativn. It is unfair, there- 
fore, to charge science, even by implication, with the death 
of these great men. They were the lights, the beacons, the 
prodigies of science, but not its martyrs. 

These lives are well written, despite of evident haste, and 

a decided professional bias. They possess also the advantage 

of being in a more convenient, accessible and popular form, 

than the large biographies of the same illustrious persons. 





Lectures on the Sphere and Duties of Woman, and other sub- 
jects. By George W. Burnap. Balumore, John Murphy. 
hiladelphia. Kay & Co., 1841. 

Mr. Burnap's style of writing is well adapted for the plat- 
form of the lecturer. His sentences are, for the most part, 
brief, clear and pithy. There is a great advantage in this. 
The hearer does not lose the beginning of a passage, befure 
the close of it is reached, nor is the mind on @ constant strain 
to keep pace with the speaker. Mr. Burnap writes good 
English also. His words are well chosen and expressive, and 
the figur «8 which he introduces are apt and forcible. 

So far as these lectures go in relation to the sphere and 
duties of woman, they are very well. They contain many 
truths which it cannot but be profitable to promulge. But 
they do not go far enough. They do not enter into the sub- 
ject so thoroughly as they ought. They skim lightly over the 
surface of many topics, and leave others, properly connected 
with the theme, wholly untouched. We are sorry for this, 
because Mr. Burnap is evicently capable of doing the subject 
entire justice, and we could have wished that the whole series 
of his lectures had been devoted to it. 


Life and Literary Remains of L. E. L. By Laman Blanchard. 
2 vols. Lea & Bianchard, 1841. 

At this time, when the interest in her melancholy fate has 
scarcely begun to subside, these remains of the gifted L. 
E. L. are especially attractive. The incidents of her short 
career are, it is true, neither many, nor, except towards its 
close, very diffrent from those of ordinary life; but it is a 
source of high pleasure to read of the goodness of heart, and 
the kindness and cheerfulness of disposition of one whose 
genius has shed fresh lustre on her sex, and added so much to 
the wealth of English poetry. 

Besides the memoir, these volumes contain various pro- 
ductions of L. E. L. now first published. Among these is a 
tragedy in five acts, called Castrucco Castrucani; numerous 
lesser poems, and some prose sketches of Walter Scott's fe- 
male characters. 





The Moneyed Man: by Horace Smith. Lea & Blanchard, 
Philadelphia. 

An excellent novel, by one of the authors of the Rejected 
Addresses. The following notice from the Sun so fully agrees 
with our own opinion, that we give it entire. 

“In the ‘Moneyed Man,’ Me Horace Smith has found a 
subject every way suited to his talents, for the tale is one 
of real practical life, and deals with real characters, and con- 
sequently has been treated con amore by an author whose 
powers of shrewd observation have ever been remarkable. 
We consider this novel as the best that the year has produced; 
first on account of its incidents, which are well put together 
and vigorously wrought out; aud secondly, vn account of the 





judicious reflections that are scattered throughout it, and the 
praise-worthy moral it enforces. The main subject of the 
tale is to show that riches are by no means indispensable to 
felicity, and this useful moral is enforced through the medium 
of the hero's own confession, who, as a rich man. is a selfish, 
heartless, arrogant fellow, but. when sobered by misfortunes, 
becomes amiable, contented, and happy, because he then, for 
the first time, enjoys‘ the eternal sunshine of the spotless 
mind.’ The delineation of this character in the various 
phrases of idiosyncrasy, is admirably true to nature. We 
close our hasty notice with the remark, shat the * Moneyed 
Man,’ is incomparably the most thoughtful, epirited, and eu- 
tertaining novel that has yet appeared from the pen of Horace 
Smith.” 


The Young People's Book, or Magazine of Useful and Enter- 
taining Knowledge. 


Mr. Morton McMichael, a gentleman well known and highly 
esteemed in the literary and social circles of this city, has 
issued proposals for publishing a monthly periodical of a 
character which will make it not only useful, but must make 
it successful. The following extracts from the prospectus 
will show the scope and design of the work. 


“ The friends of general education—the advocates of the 
diffusivn of useful knowledge—have long desired to see the 
commencement of a mouthty magazine devoted to the in- 
struciion and entertainment of young persons of both sexes; 
conducted with a sole view to their improvement in Inerature, 
science, and the conduct of life; written, not in the colloquial 
language which is addressed to very young children, but with 
such attention to the style as shall render 1. worthy the notice 
of those who are acquiring the art of comporition or forming 
their literary taste; and filled with such various, original, 
and valuable matter as shail render the volumes when bound 
up, worthy @ place in the family or school library. 

“It is the purpose of the proprietor. f the Youre Peorie’s 
Book to furnish such a magazine. He has provided ample 
means for the accomplishment of his object; and he pledges 
himself to the friends of Ihberal and judicious education 
throughout the United States, that he will produce a work 
which shall be in every respect worthy of their attention and 
patronage 

* There is a period in the progress from early childhood to 
maturity, and that by no means a short one, during which 
the expanding minds of the young are seeking in every diree- 
tion fur useful kuowledge, as well as intelicetual entertain- 
ment. Every book, paper or pamphlet which promises either, 
is eagerly read, and every circle or society of a literary or 
scientific cast is earovsily sought. During this period the 
young person is not satisfied with that knd of instruction 
which is given to mere children. Something more elevated— 
something nearer the studies and pursuits of active life is 
required. A friend always at hand who could point out the 
proper studies to be pursued, the true methods of develope- 
ment in literature and science, the best course of reading, the 
surest processes of investigation, the most recent authorities 
in experimental, and the must learned in historical research— 
a friend who could relieve the dryness of abstract truth by a 
familir anecdote, narrative or illustration— who could scatter 
a few roses of literature in the rugged paths of severe science, 
would indeed be invaluable. 

“Such a friend vot one youth in a thousand, of either sex, 
can have. There is no tolerable substitute to be found in any 
book—we might say in any library. It is proposed in some 
measure to supply the want of such a friend in the Youne 
Peor.e’s Boox. 

** One of the leading objects of the work will be to point out 
and illustrate by practical examples the proper methuds of 
SELF INSTRUCTION in the various departments of literature 
and art. to suggest appropriate departments of study and 
inquiry, to prescribe courses of reading, and to indicate the 
progress which may be made in the sciences, so far as the 
fate of the work will ullow. 

* The forms into which the different branches of instruction 
will be thrown, will be regulated by the particular object in 
view at the time, and the clase of readers always addressed, 
Essays. Narratives, Anecpores, TaLes. HisroricaL Re- 
MINISCENCES anD SkKetTcues, Cairiqves Descriptive ARTI- 
cies in Geoerarny, Geotoey, Naturat History, Antti- 
QquiTies anD Travels, Biograrnicat Norices anp Poems, 
will all become the vehicles of intellectual developement and 
entertainment inturn. The aid of the arts of painting and 
engraving will be invoked, and every subject susceptible of 
graphic illustration, will be accompanied by well executed 
pictures. 

* Arrangements have been made for receiving, and the 
publisher is now in the actual receipt of periodical publica- 
trons of a similar design with that of the Youre Peorre’s 
Book, from France, Germany, and other parts of the cuntinent 
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of Europe. From these publications, and from the choicest 
parts of foreign educational literature in its various depart- 
ments, translations will be made of such articles as will serve 
to promote the main design of the work—the instruction aud 
entertainment of American youth. 

“ The preservation, however, of a truly national spirit, the 
inculcation of the duties which every American scholar owes 
to his country, and the exhibition of the capabilities of our 
early ~ ay our traditions, our customs, and scenery for 
supplying all the materials of a copious and brilliant litera- 
ture, wil: be constant objects of attention, and will form fre- 
quent topics of discussion, example, and illustration.” 

Besides the | aid of the principal literary and sci- 
entific ladies and gentlemen of this city, Mr. McMichael has 
secured the editorial services of Professor John Frost, to 
whose care the work will be confided. Professor Frost 
is an accomplished scholar, an elegant writer, and a most 
able instructer. Many of the best books in our language on 
subjects connected with educativun are from bis pen, and as 
the Professor of Belles Lettres in our High School, he has 
commanded the admiration of all who have had opportunities 
of witnessing his singular skill in the developement of the 
youthful mind. 

The “ Young People’s Book" will be published at the low 
price of two dollars per annum, or twenty copies for thirty 
dollars; and from our knowledge of the means, resources and 
abilities of the parties engaged in the undertaking, we confi- 
dently recommend all who have ** young people” about them 
to subscribe. 





The World in a Pocket Book, or Universal Popular Statistics. 
By W.H. Cramp. Judah Dobson, Philadelphia, 1841. 

We cannot convey a better idea of the contents of this well 
stored volame than by quoting from the title, according to 
which, it embraces “ the Commerce, Agriculture, Revenue, 
Government, Manufactures, Population, Army, Navy, Reli- 
gions, Press, Geography, History, Remarkable Featares and 
Events, Navigation, Inventions, Discoveries and Genius of 
every nation on the Globe.” It gives also *‘ an ample Political 
Commercial, Agricultural, Manufacturing, Historical, Geo- 
graphical, Statistical, and general Synopsis of the United 
States, with the census of 1840, and tables of State and Pre- 
sidential Elections, Interest, Usury, Laws, and Statistics of 
the Bible and Missionary Societies of the World, of Specie, 
Currency, Banking, Steam, Cotton, Iron, Coal, Silk, Crime, 
&c. Acomplete History of every Nation, Ancient and Mo- 
dern; a Biographical Survey of eminent Men, and the age 
and nation in which they lived. A Synopsis of Astronomy 
and Geology, Mou=tains, Volcanoes, Ruins, Mines, Lofty 
Buildings, Temples, Bridges, Ancient and Modern Cities,” 
with various other miscellaneous matters. 

Mr. Cramp is known to us as a most able and industrious 
writer, whose varied and extensive information, whose habits 
of research, and whose powers of calculation, peculiarly 
qualify him for the task he has now undertaken. That he 
has faithfully fulfilled the task he prescribed to himself, his 
book bears ample testimony, and we thank him, in the name 
of the public, for having embodied in so small a space, so 
much valuable and necessary informativn. 


Barnaby Rudge, O'Malley, and Ten Thousand a Year, are 
still in course of publication. 





Lives of the Queens of England, from the Norman Conquest, 
with Anecdotes, &c. By Agnes Strickland. vol. 2d. Lea 
& Blanchard, 1841. 

We have already spoken of the general character of this 
work, and we have now merely f& add that the present volume, 
which brings down the series from Berengari of Navarre, 
Queen of Richard Ceur de Lion, to Anne of Bohemia, Queen 
of Richard IL., is in all respects equal to its predecessor. 


The Second Volume of the Posts of America.—We are happy 
to hear that Samuel Colman of New York, has in preparation 
and will publish carly io August, tho Second Volume of the 


“ Poets of America,” illustrated by one of her Painters. The 
illustrations will be more numerous, larger, and sketched with 
even more grace and freedom than those of the first volume. 
We bespeak for this elegant work a wide and permanent popu- 
larity. The editorial duty will be discharged by John Keese, 
Esq., and full justice will be done to many emivent writers, 
not included in the first collection. 

A Voice to the Married: by John Mather Austin. New York, 

I. & G. Langley, 1841. 

We have not found leisure to read the whole of this neatly 
printed volume, but such passages as we have perused seem 
to be very deserving of commendation. We fear, however, 
that in these times, protracted sermons on the relative duties 
of husbands and wives, however well they may be written, do 
not work any practical benefit. 





Iceland, Greenland, and the Farce Islands. Harper & Bro- 
thers, 1841. Philadelpbia, Carey & Hart. 

Few topics of greater interest for a popular work could be 
chosen than the past history, the present condition, and the 
natural phenomena of these remarkable couctries ; and we are 
pleased to find that the Messrs. Harper have embodied this 
volume in their valuable family library. 


Selections from the Poetical Literature of the West. Cincin- 


nati, N. P. James, 1841. 

This volume contains selections from the poetical writings 
of about twenty persons, all of whom dre citizens, and most 
of them natives, of the west. The average merit of the pieces 
is decidedly good, and some are of a very high character ; but 
it is not to be denied that there are a few which certainly do 
not rise above mediocrity. 

We are glad to see our western countrymen making these 
efforts to vindicate their claims to literary reputation. In no 
part of our broad land are the natural incitements to poetry 
so great as with them, and in no part of it, if we may judge 
from present indications, will those incitements find a more 
ready spirit of awakening. 

—— 


Aylmere.—A new tragedy with this title has recently been 
produced at the principal theatres in New York and this city. 
It is from the pen of our townsman, Judge Conrad, and was 
written expressly for Mr. Forrest. 

** Aylmere” is a prodaction of a very high order of merit, 
both literary and dramatic. The story, fuunded on the Ken- 
tish rebellion, is of deep interest; the characters are drawn 
with great vigour, both of conception and execution; the in- 
cidents are finely chosen and judiciously distributed; and 
there is throughout the piece a proper alternation of the va- 
rious passions intended to be exhibited. The poetry of Ayl- 
mere is of the most brilliant description; noble thoughts, 
clothed in noble verse, occur in every scene; and many of the 
passages are of surpassing vigour and beauty. 

Mr. Forrest's performance of the hero is a master piece of 
acting, and displays his fine histrionic powers to the greatest 
advantage. 


We feel thankful to our brethren of the press for their kindly 
notice of the improvements of this volume. We have been 
over Twelve Years publishing the Lady's Book, and we pro- 
mise our subscribers that we will not be surpassed by any other 
publication. Two such plates as those in the July number, 
certainly form an era in magazine publishing. We wish the 
public, while their eyes are addressed by beautiful plates, to 
be particular and notice the nature of the contributions and 
by whom contributed. The Publisher of the Lady's Book feels 
proud of his American and English contributors. Such names 
are not met with in any other American publication. This 
is no idle boast. We ask a comparison, no more. 





A Tale of Rome is accepted. 
Notices to Correspondents more fully next month. 
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